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PREFACE 


The  second  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  is  to  meet  at 
Edinburgh  in  August,  1937.  In  preparation  for  that  conference  four 
commissions  have  been  at  work  on  reports  dealing  with  the  four 
main  topics  selected  for  consideration  at  that  meeting:  (1)  The 
Grace  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  (2)  The  Church  of  Christ  and  the 
Word  of  God,  (3)  The  Church  of  Christ:  Ministry  and  Sacraments, 
(4)  The  Church's  Unity  in  Life  and  Worship. 

The  preparation  of  materials  on  the  first  and  third  of  these  topics 
was  assigned  to  commissions  centring  in  England,  with  the  help  of 
European  and  American  contributors.  Material  on  the  Church  and 
the  Word  of  God  is  being  prepared  by  a commission  centring  in 
Germany.  The  subjects  gathered  under  the  general  title  of  The 
Church's  Unity  in  Life  and  Worship  were  referred  to  a commission 
composed  largely  of  representatives  of  Churches  in  the  United 
States. 

Five  reports  have  been  prepared  by  this  last  commission;  Report  1, 
The  Meanings  of  Unity,  Report  2,  The  Communion  of  Saints,  Re- 
port 3,  The  N on-theological  Factors  in  the  Making  and  Unmaking 
of  Church  Union,  Report  4,  A Decade  of  Objective  Progress  in 
Church  Unity,  1927-1936,  Report  5,  Next  Steps  on  the  Road  to  a 
United  Church. 

The  following  American  members  of  Commission  IV  have  neces- 
sarily taken  the  most  active  part  in  the  preparation  of  these  reports, 
sharing  in  the  nine  meetings  which  the  Commission  has  held  since 
its  appointment;  Dean  Willard  L.  Sperry  (Chairman) , Professor 
Angus  Dun  (Secretary) , Dr.  Robert  A.  Ashworth,  Professor  William 
Adams  Brown,  Principal  Richard  Davidson,  President  Emeritus 
Austen  K.  de  Blois,  Dr.  H.  Paul  Douglass,  Professor  Frank  Gavin, 
Professor  Homell  Hart,  President  Charles  M.  Jacobs,  Dean  A.  C. 
Knudsen,  Professor  H.  F.  Rail,  President  George  W.  Richards,  Pro- 
fessor Gaius  J.  Slosser,  Professor  A.  R.  Wentz. 

The  following  foreign  members  of  the  Commission  have  shared 
in  its  work  in  so  far  as  distance  permitted,  but  there  has  been  no 
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opportunity  for  them  to  approve  the  reports  in  their  final  form 
prior  to  publication:  Professor  Hamilcar  S.  Alivisatos,  Pastor 
Charles  Merle  d’Aubign£,  the  Venerable  Alfred  S.  Monahan,  Pro- 
fessor Otto  Piper,  Dr.  Friedrich  Siegmund-Schultze. 

Many  others  have  contributed  to  the  treatment  of  the  several 
topics,  and  their  assistance  is  acknowledged  in  the  individual 
reports. 

The  drafting  of  each  report  was  of  necessity  committed  to  an 
individual,  but  many  members  of  the  Commission  have  shared  in 
the  repeated  discussions  and  criticisms  of  the  successive  drafts,  and 
the  Commission  as  a whole  recommends  them  as  material  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  Edinburgh  Conference. 

Willard  Learoyd  Sperry,  Chairman 
Angus  Dun,  Secretary 


THE  MEANINGS  OF  UNITY 


Introduction 


HE  nature  of  the  unity  we  should  seek  is  plainly  fundamental 


-L  for  the  whole  unity  movement.  All  Christians  agree  that  “God 
wills  Unity”— in  some  sense  of  the  word.  Every  society  laying 
claim  to  the  name  “Church”  holds  that  the  Church  is  by  nature 
a unity— in  some  sense  of  the  word.  But  disunity  reveals  itself  when 
each  seeks  to  unfold  the  sense  of  the  word. 

In  this  matter  of  meaning  our  difficulties  are  on  two  levels.  We 
differ  in  our  ideal  of  unity  and  in  the  terms  we  use  to  denote  it. 
Paradoxically  enough,  unity  turns  out  on  examination  to  be  a mul- 
tifarious  thing.  There  is  not  just  one  thing  we  can  possibly  mean 
by  the  word.  That  this  is  the  case  is  shown  by  the  qualifying  words 
which  have  gathered  about  it.  We  speak  of  “Christian  Unity,” 
“Church  Unity,”  “Organic  Unity,”  “Federal  Unity,”  “Sacramental 
Unity,”  “Spiritual  Unity”;  of  “Union”  and  “Reunion”  and  “Uni- 
formity.” Central  to  our  task  is  the  need  for  seeking  a common  mind 
as  to  the  unity  which  should  be  our  goal.  And  if  we  cannot  straight- 
way reach  that  common  mind,  we  need  to  understand  the  different 
goals  being  sought  in  the  name  of  Unity  and  their  relations  to  one 
another. 

The  open  examination  of  things  on  which  we  agree  and  things 
on  which  we  disagree  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Movement.  If,  as  some  hold,  “the  Lausanne  Conference  was  pro- 
jected upon  the  assumption  that  Unity  and  Organic  Union  are 
identical  terms,  and  discussion  was  directed  merely  to  a considera- 
tion of  the  helps  and  hindrances  to  its  attainment,”  that  assumption, 
once  challenged,  must  be  explored.  All  the  assumptions  we  sev- 
erally bring— Baptist  assumptions,  Anglican  assumptions,  Lutheran 
assumptions,  Reformed  assumptions— need  to  be  exposed  for  com- 
mon examination. 

To  examine  the  meanings  of  unity  is  not  to  prejudge  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  there  is  some  single  formula  which  will  define  the 
unity  to  be  sought  in  all  places  and  circumstances.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  unity  we  should  seek,  as  between  Churches  in  a single  terri- 
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tory  and  Churches  in  different  territories,  is  quite  distinct;  or  that 
changing  conditions  will  alter  the  unity  now  called  for.  But,  whether 
we  are  approaching  the  problem  in  terms  of  a single  territory  or 
on  a world  scale,  “if  we  are  to  work  for  union,  we  must  have  a con- 
ception of  the  United  Church.”1 

Our  difficulties  on  a second  level  are  those  of  terminology.  Just 
because  unity  is  not  easy  to  think  of  clearly,  confusion  in  termi- 
nology confounds  much  of  our  discussion.  What  shall  we  mean 
by  Christian  Unity,  by  Church  Unity?  Does  Organic  Unity,  as  we 
use  it,  denote  the  same  thing  to  others  coming  out  of  a different 
tradition?  And  what  is  the  essence  of  the  much-used  antithesis  be- 
tween Organic  Unity  and  Federation? 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  furnish  material  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  theme  at  the  Edinburgh  Conference.  It  suggests  a 
common  terminology,  which  we  hope  may  contribute  to  clarity 
in  discussion.  Beyond  that,  it  offers  an  analysis  of  the  various 
types  of  Unity  as  a possible  frame  for  such  discussion.  Needless 
to  say,  the  Commission  offers  both  the  terminology  and  the  analysis 
with  no  sense  of  finality. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report,2  much  of  the  literature  on 
Church  Unity  has  been  reviewed  and,  in  the  interest  of  continuity 
within  our  movement,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  Responses 
made  by  the  many  Churches  to  the  Report  of  the  Lausanne  Con- 
ference of  1927.  And  since  the  ultimate  interpretation  of  unity  is 
not  simply  a matter  of  verbal  usage,  but  also  of  practice,  frequent 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  forms  of  unity  found  in  existing 
Churches  and  between  Churches.  It  is  hoped  that  such  references 
will  help  to  keep  the  discussions  at  the  Conference  in  touch  with 
the  actualities,  with  what  we  are  in  fact  as  well  as  what  we  hope 
to  be. 

1A  Sketch  of  a United  Church,  S.P.C.K.,  p.  6. 

3 In  addition  to  the  part  which  the  Commission  as  a whole  has  had  in  the 
preparation  of  this  report,  the  following  members  of  the  Commission  have  con- 
tributed papers  or  memoranda  on  its  theme:  Dr.  Robert  A.  Ashworth,  Professor 
William  Adams  Brown,  Principal  Richard  Davidson,  Dr.  H.  Paul  Douglass,  Pro- 
fessor Hornell  Hart,  Dean  A.  C.  Knudsen,  the  Venerable  A.  S.  Monahan,  Pro- 
fessor Otto  Piper,  President  George  W.  Richards,  Professor  Gaius  J.  Slosser  and 
Dean  Willard  L.  Sperry. 

Acknowledgment  is  also  made  of  the  generous  assistance  from  others,  not  on 
the  Commission,  who  have  contributed  papers  which  have  been  of  material 
help  in  the  preparation  of  the  report:  the  Reverend  M.  E.  Aubrey,  the  Reverend 
G.  O.  Griffith,  the  Reverend  W.  H.  Greever,  Professor  A.  E.  Garvie,  the  Reverend 
John  Short,  the  Rt.  Reverend  H.  St.  George  Tucker. 


CHAPTER  I 


CHRISTIAN  UNITY  AS  DISTINGUISHED  FROM 
CHURCH  UNITY 

HE  first  distinction  to  be  made  in  clarifying  the  meaning  of 


X unity  is  that  between  Christian  Unity  and  Church  Unity. 
Christian  Unity  refers  to  the  broad  community  of  thought  and 
feeling  and  ethical  ideals,  common  to  professing  Christians  through- 
out the  world,  on  the  basis  of  which  individuals  coming  out  of 
widely  separated  Churches  can  have  fellowship  with  one  another. 
Various  synonyms  descriptive  of  this  type  of  unity  are  in  common 
use,  such  as  “Mystical  Unity,”  “Unity  in  Life,”  “Inward  Unity,” 
“Unity  of  Experience.”  These  all  refer  to  a common  participation 
in  the  experience  of  communion  with  God  in  Christ,  in  the  faith 
of  the  heart,  in  basic  Christian  loyalties  and  convictions.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  this  community  of  inner  life  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  common  use  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  hymns  and  the  devotional  inheritance  in  which  all  Chris- 
tians share.  Out  of  the  recognition  of  such  an  underlying  spiritual 
likeness  there  issues  a sense  of  kinship  which  transcends  ecclesias- 
tical boundaries,  and  this  informal  Christian  Unity  finds  outward 
expression  in  visible  acts  of  common  prayer  and  fellowship  and 
common  work,  among  individuals  and  without  regard  to  their  de- 
nominational connections. 

The  reality  of  Christian  Unity  is  especially  stressed  by  those  who 
make  much  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Invisible  Church,  and  is  fre- 
quently linked  with  references  to  that  idea.  “Christians  already 
possess  unity  in  the  measure  that  they  are  one  with  Christ  in  spirit, 
and  as  such  are  members  of  His  one,  invisible  Church.”.  . -1  But 
this  wide  spiritual  unity  is  recognized  also  by  those  who  place  the 
fullest  emphasis  on  the  visible  institution.  Thus,  a high  Anglican 
says:  “There  is  some  unity  of  the  Spirit.  Even  in  our  present  state 
of  anarchy,  the  Christian  name  is  not  unmeaning.  . . . Christendom 

1 Committee  on  the  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook,  Christian  Unity:  Its 
Principles  and  Possibilities , p.  9. 
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is  a reality.”2  And  Orthodox  writers  point  out  that  “besides  the 
close  unity  in  which  the  Orthodox  Churches  in  all  parts  are  bound 
to  one  another,  there  exists  another  and  a wider  unity  in  which 
are  included  all  Christian  societies  which  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord.”3  “All  ecclesiastical  communities  . . . preserve  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  universal  tradition,  and,  as  a result  of  this, 
share  in  Orthodoxy.”4 

Some  commentators  hold  that  this  spiritual  unity  is  the  only  unity 
that  really  matters.  Dr.  Douglass  concludes  from  a broad  study 
of  American  Christian  thought  and  sentiment  that: 

A large  number  of  American  Christians  regard  religion  as 
one  thing  and  the  Church  as  quite  another.  They  distinguish 
the  two  so  sharply  that,  to  them,  talk  about  the  Church  lacks 
the  flavour  of  religion.  ...  In  view  of  this  instinct  there  is  a 
widespread  attitude  which  regards  church  union  as  a formal 
rather  than  a vital  issue.”5 

Some  of  the  Churches  associated  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Move- 
ment hold  that  the  Unity  which  God  wills  is  primarily  or  exclu- 
sively a unity  of  inward  likeness,  and  the  mutual  good  will  and 
brotherliness  issuing  out  of  the  recognition  of  that  likeness.  The 
Society  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Vicinity  quotes  as  fol- 
lows from  the  Book  of  Discipline  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Great 
Britain : 

“We  find  the  true  bond  of  Christian  unity,  not  in  any  state- 
ment of  our  common  faith  . . . not  in  any  uniform  system  of 
Church  organization,  not  in  any  rite  of  which  all  partake.  We 
find  it  rather  in  the  participation  in  a common  inner  life 
springing  out  of  communion  between  the  human  soul  and  God, 
and  expressing  itself  in  the  daily  life  of  those  who  experi- 
ence it.”6 

In  quoting  this  statement  we  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  those 
who  express  this  ideal  of  unity  do  not  hold  that  Unity  in  the  Spirit 
should  express  itself  in  any  outward  and  visible  manner.  They  do 

aT.  A.  Lacey,  Unity  and  Schism,  p.  115. 

8 Archbishop  Germanos,  “The  Eastern  Orthodox  Church,"  The  Reunion  of 
Christendom,  ed.  by  Sir  James  Marchant,  p.  40. 

4 Sergius  Bulgakov,  The  Orthodox  Church,  p.  214. 

6 H.  Paul  Douglass,  Church  Unity  Movements  in  the  United  States,  p.  98. 

8 Convictions,  p.  21.  Cf.  Response  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  U.  S.  A., 
ibid.,  p.  55;  Response  of  the  Czechoslovakian  Church,  ibid.,  p.  213. 


believe  that  it  should  be  manifested  in  acts  of  fellowship  and  in 
co-operative  relations,  but  they  see  the  essential  unity  to  be  that  of 
a common  inner  communion  with  God.  And  it  is  equally  impor- 
tant to  add  that  those  Churches  which  stress  the  necessity  of  an  out- 
ward unity  in  confession  or  sacraments  or  orders  are  not  seeking 
“any  mere  conformity  of  expression  and  usage.”  They,  too,  seek 
a Unity  in  the  Spirit,  but  they  hold  that  inner  unity  is  founded 
upon,  or  expresses  itself  in,  outward  institutions. 

More  widespread  than  the  view  that  Spiritual  Unity  is  the  only 
unity  that  really  matters  is  the  position  that  Spiritual  Unity  always 
precedes  any  form  of  Church  Unity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
those  who  would  question  whether  such  Spiritual  Unity  as  exists  is 
as  independent  of  a common  possession  of  the  outward  embodiments 
of  the  Spirit  as  is  widely  assumed,  and  whether  a real  community 
of  life  can  be  maintained  without  established  channels  for  such 
expression. 

Christian  Unity  may  be  realized  in  occasional  meetings  in  which 
individuals  come  together,  without  reference  to  their  denomina- 
tional allegiance,  for  prayer  and  conference,  and  find  together  a 
deep  fellowship,  more  intimate  often  than  they  habitually  realize  in 
the  common  worship  of  their  own  separated  communions.  This 
fellowship  may  establish  itself  in  continuing  societies  and  associa- 
tions, undenominational  or  interdenominational,  such  as  Christian 
Associations,  the  Student  Movement,  the  Bible  Societies,  certain 
missionary  societies  and  the  interdenominational  theological  semi- 
naries. 

To  distinguish  these  manifestations  of  Christian  Unity  rather 
sharply  from  Church  Unity,  for  the  sake  of  clarity  in  discussion,  is 
not  to  minimize  their  important  bearing  on  Church  Unity  in  its 
various  forms.  Although  such  association  and  co-operative  action 
of  Christian  individuals  may  not  directly  affect  the  separateness 
of  the  Churches  out  of  which  the  individuals  come,  these  associa- 
tions have  been  a main  influence  in  establishing  personal  contacts 
between  the  membership  and  leadership  of  the  Churches.  The 
Student  Movement  has  contributed  much  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Oecumenical  Movements.  Beyond  this  indirect  effect  it  must  be 
recognized  that  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  un- 
official and  official  co-operation  between  Churches.  Agencies  which 
begin  on  the  initiative  of  individual  Christians  may  become  in  effect 


agencies  of  the  Churches,  though  without  official  standing  (see  page 
30) . Finally,  the  readiness  of  Churches  to  encourage  their  member- 
ship to  share  in  and  support  these  undenominational  and  inter- 
denominational associations  implies  a measure  of  mutual  recogni- 
tion such  as  is  lacking,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 


CHAPTER  II 


CHURCH  UNITY  AS  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  CHRISTIAN 

UNITY 

CHURCH  UNITY,  as  distinguished  from  Christian  Unity,  is 
used  in  this  report  to  designate  all  the  forms  of  unity  that 
involve  the  Church  or  Churches  in  their  character  as  visible,  recog- 
nizable institutions.  The  term  as  here  used  refers  to  such  unity  as 
may  be  found  or  sought  in  or  between  the  bodies  we  call  the  Ortho- 
dox Church,  the  Methodist  Churches,  the  Anglican  Communion, 
the  United  Church  of  Canada,  etc. 

A.  Institutional  Likeness  and  Diversity  in  Relation  to  Church 

Unity 

Most  of  the  Churches  associated  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Move- 
ment hold  that  some  forms  and  some  degree  of  outward  or  insti- 
tutional likeness  are  essential  for  Church  Unity.  These  include 
those  who  believe  that  Unity  in  Faith  is  alone  essential,  others 
who  find  Unity  in  both  Faith  and  Sacraments  essential,  and  still 
others  who  place  Unity  in  Orders  beside  Unity  in  Faith  and  Sacra- 
ments as  included  in  the  unity  which  God  wills  for  His  Church. 

The  weight  of  emphasis  thus  far  has  fallen  on  likeness  as  a basis 
for  unity.  At  the  same  time,  all  agree  that  there  are  large  areas 
in  which  diversity  is  to  be  permitted,  or  even  welcomed.  And  some 
find  in  complementary  differences  an  invitation  rather  than  a bar 
to  unity. 


1.  THE  CHIEF  AREAS  OF  LIKENESS 

Institutional  likenesses  and  differences  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  forms  in  which  the  life  of  the  Churches  is  embodied;  the  out- 
ward and  visible  incorporations  of  faith  and  worship;  the  same  or 
different  creeds  and  confessions,  recognizably  identical  or  unlike 
sacraments,  like  or  contrasting  orders  of  ministry,  the  various  forms 
of  polity  or  church  government,  parallel  agencies  of  Christian 
service. 
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a.  Unity  in  Faith  or  Confession 

The  Faith  and  Order  Conference,  as  its  title  indicates,  was  con- 
ceived by  those  who  held  that  a common  confession  of  faith  is  es- 
sential to  Church  Unity.  And  the  Lausanne  Conference  transmitted 
to  the  participating  Churches  a report  which  affirmed:  “Notwith- 
standing the  differences  in  doctrine  among  us,  we  are  united  in  a 
common  Christian  Faith  which  is  proclaimed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  is  witnessed  to  and  safeguarded  in  the  Oecumenical  Creed, 
commonly  called  the  Nicene,  and  in  the  Apostles’  Creed.’’1  This 
same  report  recorded  the  unanimous  testimony  of  those  who  met 
at  Lausanne  “that  no  external  and  written  standards  can  suffice 
without  an  inward  and  personal  experience  of  union  with  God 
in  Christ.”2 

Dr.  Douglass  has  cited  as  an  example  of  the  implied  recognition 
of  such  a broad  community  of  faith  the  fact  that  thirteen  denomi- 
nations in  the  United  States  have  for  many  decades  made  use  of  a 
standard  Sunday-school  lesson  system.3 

This  recognition  of  a Unity  in  Faith  is  not  confined  to  repre- 
sentatives of  non-creedal  Churches.  A bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  wrote  in  1921:  “On  all  the  great  fundamental  verities 
of  our  holy  religion,  at  least  among  the  evangelical  bodies  into 
which  American  Christianity  is  divided,  there  is  substantial  agree- 
ment.”4 The  Dean  of  an  Episcopal  Seminary  writes:  “Whatever 
justification  ‘separation  for  opinion’s  sake’  may  have  had  in  earlier 
generations,  there  is  little  excuse  for  it  today.”5 

The  “Notes”  appended  to  the  Lausanne  Report  point  out  that 
there  are  marked  differences  as  between  the  Churches— and,  it 
should  be  added,  within  the  Churches— as  to  the  measure  of  Unity 
in  Faith  that  is  held  to  be  essential  and  as  to  the  form  in  which 
that  unity  should  be  witnessed  and  safeguarded.  There  are  those 
who  reject  creeds  in  principle  on  the  grounds  that,  in  contrast  with 
the  Scriptures,  creeds  are  of  human  origin,  or  that  they  misrepresent 

1 Faith  and  Order:  Proceedings  of  the  World  Conference,  Lausanne,  August 
5-21,  1927,  ed.  by  H.  N.  Bate,  p.  466. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  467. 

8 H.  Paul  Douglass,  Church  Unity  Movements  in  the  United  States,  p.  325. 

4Rt.  Rev.  Ethelbert  Talbot,  “The  Next  Step,”  The  Problem  of  Christian 
Unity,  p.  120. 

“Frederick  C.  Grant,  Frontiers  of  Christian  Thinking,  p.  109. 
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the  nature  of  faith.  There  are  those  who  reject  them  on  the  prac- 
tical ground  that  they  do  not  actually  secure  the  Unity  of  Faith  they 
are  intended  to  safeguard.  An  English  Free  Church  writer  says: 
“There  are  many  Churches  which  make  it  something  approaching 
a principle  to  have  no  creed  whatever,  since  they  regard  the  adop- 
tion of  a creed  as  a complete  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of 
faith  and  as  a hindrance  to  the  free  exploration  and  expression  of 
Christian  truth.”6  Dr.  Selbie  cites  the  following  statement  from  the 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales:  “They  wish  it  to  be  observed  that  notwithstanding 
their  jealousy  of  subscription  to  creeds  and  articles  . . . they  are  far 
more  agreed  in  their  doctrines  and  practices  than  any  Church 
which  enjoins  subscription  and  enforces  a human  standard  of 
Orthodoxy.”7  And  he  adds  as  his  own  conclusion,  “the  require- 
ment of  subscription  to  a creed  is  quite  ineffective  as  a safeguard 
of  Orthodoxy,  and  will  not  even  secure  uniformity  of  belief  or 
teaching.” 

Others  take  the  position  that  the  essential  minimum  of  common 
faith  is  found  in  the  ancient  creeds  and  that  to  go  beyond  that  is 
to  move  into  the  area  of  divisive  subtleties.8 

This  diversity  of  conviction  regarding  Unity  of  Faith  is  amply 
illustrated  by  the  Responses  of  the  Churches  to  the  Lausanne  Re- 
port. The  following  statements  are  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
Responses,  which  appear  in  the  volume  Convictions,  edited  by 
Canon  Hodgson. 

Certain  of  the  Responses  would  limit  the  essential  requirement  to 
“Faith  in  Christ  Himself  as  Saviour  and  Lord”:  that  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  in  England9  and  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.10 

A more  numerous  group  of  Responses  finds  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  in  the  Scriptures  as  a whole,  a sufficient  norm  for  the  unity 
in  faith  which  they  consider  essential  for  the  Church:  The  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  U.  S.  A.,11  the  Congregational  Union  of  Eng- 

6 Arthur  Black  et  al.,  Pathways  to  Christian  Unity,  p.  173. 

7W.  B.  Selbie,  Congregationalism,  p.  142. 

8 Cf.  A.  C.  Headlam,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  and  Christian  Reunion, 
p.  206. 

8 Convictions,  p.  40. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  79. 

n Ibid.,  pp.  32-33. 


land  and  Wales,12  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  U.  S.  A.,13  the 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  General  Conference,  U.  S.  A.,14  the  National 
Union  of  Reformed  Evangelical  Churches  in  France15  and  the 
United  Lutheran  Church  in  America.16 

Still  another  group  of  Churches,  while  giving  final  authority  to 
the  Scriptures,  acknowledges  the  desirability  or  even  the  necessity 
of  adherence  to  one  or  more  of  the  ancient  creeds  for  the  realization 
of  Church  Unity.  The  majority  of  these  express  their  agreement 
with  the  Lausanne  Report  on  the  Church’s  Common  Confession 
of  Faith.  The  Responses  which  fall  into  this  group  are  those  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,17  the  Federation 
of  Swiss  Protestant  Churches,18  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales,19 
the  Union  of  the  Reformed  Evangelical  Churches  of  France,20  the 
Church  of  Scotland,21  the  Church  of  Norway,22  the  Church  of 
Sweden23  and  the  Church  of  England.24 
\j  The  Orthodox  Churches  hold  that  adherence  to  the  faith  of  the 
Ancient  Church  as  determined  in  the  ancient  symbols  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Oecumenical  Synods  is  essential.25 

It  should  be  added  that  there  are  important  groups  within  the 
Churches  which  would  stand  for  a more  rigorous  or  a less  rigorous 
requirement  of  outward  Unity  in  Faith  than  that  represented  by 
the  official  Responses.  An  example  of  the  former  is  to  be  found  in 
the  recent  statement  by  Professor  Hermann  Sasse: 

“The  Lutheran  Church  . . . must  re-affirm  and  win  recogni- 
tion for  a principle  which  has  exposed  it  to  contempt  and  to 
the  charge  of  impenitent  confessionalism,  namely  that  true 
Church  unity  is  utterly  impossible  without  unity  of  faith, 
teaching  and  confession.  . . . And  that  union  must  not  be 
merely  an  assent  to  the  ancient  creeds;  it  must  also  be  one  in 
which  a common  answer  is  found  to  the  doctrinal  problems 
raised  by  the  Reformation.’’26 


Furthermore,  there  is  no  uniform  correlation  between  an  insist- 


pp.  50  and  53.  17  Ibid.,  p.  69. 

p.  56.  18  Ibid.,  p.  115. 

p.  59.  19  Ibid.,  p.  92. 

p.  109.  20  Ibid.,  p.  95. 

p.  169. 

25  Cf.  statement  made  by  Archbishop  Germanos  at  the  Lausanne  Conference. 
29  Some  Prologomena  to  the  1937  World  Conference  No.  76,  World  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order,  p.  15. 


12  Ibid., 
™ Ibid., 
“ Ibid., 
15  Ibid., 
19  Ibid., 


21  Ibid.,  p.  85. 
82  Ibid.,  p.  148. 
33  Ibid.,  p.  158. 
24  Ibid.,  p.  175. 


ence  on  the  necessity  of  creedal  or  confessional  standards  of  belief 
and  teaching  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rigorous  requirement  of 
orthodoxy  among  laity  and  clergy  on  the  other.  Churches  holding 
strongly  to  the  value  of  creeds  may  show  a broad  latitude  of  inter- 
pretation; Churches  without  creeds  may  be  characterized  by  a spirit 
of  strict  orthodoxy.  There  are  likewise  marked  differences  in  the 
uses  made  of  creeds  by  the  separated  Churches. 

b.  Unity  in  Worship 

The  Lausanne  Conference  gave  no  consideration  to  Unity  in 
Worship  save  in  the  discussion  of  the  sacraments.  But,  quite  apart 
from  sacramental  worship,  an  important  unity  in  worship  exists 
among  the  separated  Churches,  especially  in  what  may  be  called 
the  evangelical  type  of  worship— the  reading  of  scriptures,  the 
liturgical  use  of  Scriptures,  common  prayer,  the  use  of  hymns  and 
the  preaching  of  the  Word. 

Within  this  type  of  worship,  the  chief  distinction  is  between  the 
liturgical  and  the  non-liturgical  Churches.  By  some  this  distinction 
is  treated  as  a matter  of  principle  “as  resting  upon  different  ideas 
of  how  inner  experience  ought  to  be  expressed,  and  finally  upon 
different  philosophies  of  the  relation  between  spirit  and  matter.”27 
It  is  certainly  associated  with  divergent  valuations  of  the  corpo- 
rate and  individual  aspects  of  Christian  life,  and  with  correspond- 
ingly different  emphases  upon  order  and  freedom. 

Such  references  to  worship  as  appear  in  the  literature  on  Church 
Unity  would  suggest  that  major  difficulties  do  not  lie  in  this  direc- 
tion. Adherents  to  the  non-liturgical  tradition  seem  ready  to  con- 
cede the  value  of  the  more  formal  types  of  worship,  as  when  a 
Presbyterian  writes  of  his  own  communion: 

“Worship,  in  the  sense  of  the  cultus , has  been  usually  under 
the  spell  of  the  Calvinistic  stress  upon  simplicity.  The  dominat- 
ing aim  has  been  to  secure  freedom  and  reverence,  in  accordance 
with  the  Word  of  God,  and  this  has  not  been  unsuccessful  on 
the  whole.  But  simplicity  has  been  too  often  identified  with 
bareness.  There  has  been  a one-sided  emphasis  upon  certain 
qualities  of  worship,  and  the  recent  developments  of  the 
Church  have  been  in  the  direction  of  a larger  recourse  to  a 

87  Black  et  al.,  op.  cit.,  p.  174. 
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relevant  symbolism  and  to  forms  that  might  express  devoutly 
and  congenially  the  spirit  of  true  worship.”28 

Adherents  to  the  liturgical  tradition,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
ready  to  concede  the  place  of  freer  types  of  common  devotional  ex- 
pression. 

“We  should  make  full  place  for  all  forms  of  devotion  that 
are  in  accord  with  Christian  principles:  experience  meetings, 
prayer  meetings,  gatherings  for  silence  before  God  such  as 
are  held  by  the  Quakers,  revivals,  missions,  Salvation  Army 
services,  retreats,  meditations,  and  every  form  of  spiritual  ex- 
pression that  is  reverent,  helpful,  and  congruous  with  the 
Gospel.”29 

How  representative  these  statements  are  of  the  leadership  of 
the  Churches,  we  do  not  know.  They  doubtless  show  wider  sympa- 
thies than  would  be  felt  by  many  of  the  laity.  But  in  general  the 
field  of  non-sacramental  worship  appears  to  be  one  in  which  there 
is  the  greatest  readiness  to  welcome  diversity. 

c.  Unity  in  Sacraments 

The  Lausanne  Conference  presented  a report  on  this  subject,30 
which  summarized  briefly  the  agreements  and  disagreements  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  sacraments.  On  the  basis  of  the  material  being 
prepared  by  the  Commission,  on  “The  Ministry  and  the  Sacra- 
ments,” the  subject  will  be  taken  up  again  at  Edinburgh,  and  we 
refer  to  it  here  only  as  it  is  directly  related  to  the  meaning  and 
nature  of  Church  Unity. 

' As  we  have  seen,  most  of  the  Churches  associated  in  the  Faith 
and  Order  Conference  hold  that  some  essential  Unity  of  Faith 
is  basic  for  Church  Unity.  Many  of  these  same  Churches  would  join 
Unity  of  Sacraments  to  Unity  of  Faith  as  essential. 

' Some  hold  that  the  use  of  like  sacraments  is  not  essential  to 
Unity.  This  view  is  represented  most  definitely  by  the  Response  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain,31  but  the  Responses  of  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Church  in  England  and  of  the  Congregational 

38  James  Moffatt,  Presbyterian  Churches,  p.  144. 

29  W.  T.  Manning,  in  The  Reunion  of  Christendom,  ed.  by  Sir  James  Marchant, 
p.  203. 

80  Report  VI,  Faith  and  Order,  p.  472. 

81  Convictions,  p.  31. 
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Union  of  England  and  Wales,32  state  that  they  cannot  un-church 
those  Christians  who  do  not  make  use  of  the  outward  signs  of  the 
sacraments. 

Some  hold  that  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  variously  in- 
terpreted, are  alone  essential.  Responses  representing  this  position 
were  received  from  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,33  the  National  Union  of  Reformed  Churches  in  France,34 
the  Church  of  Norway35  and  the  Church  of  England.36 

As  Report  VI  of  the  Lausanne  Conference,  on  “The  Sacraments,” 
points  out,  this  widespread  agreement  on  the  place  of  these  two 
sacraments  as  essential  to  the  life  of  the  Church  includes  very  funda- 
mental differences  as  to  their  nature  and  right  manner  of  adminis- 
tration. In  view  of  these  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  Unity  of  Sacra- 
ments exists  even  among  those  Churches  which  hold  in  common 
the  two  rites  which  they  designate  by  the  same  names. 

The  Orthodox  Church  and  others  hold  that  there  are  seven  sacra- 
ments and  view  the  acceptance  of  them  all,  together  with  their 
proper  form,  proper  matter  and  a proper  ministry  as  necessary  to 
the  unity  of  the  Church. 

d.  Unity  in  Orders,  or  in  the  Form  of  the  Ministry 

In  the  discussion  at  the  Lausanne  Conference  no  clear  distinction 
was  made  between  “orders,”  as  referring  to  the  form  of  the  ministry, 
and  “polity,”  as  referring  to  the  form  of  church  government.  Both 
subjects  were  dealt  with  in  Report  V,  on  “The  Ministry  of  the 
Church.”  As  a result,  the  two  themes  are  commonly  dealt  with  to- 
gether in  the  Responses  which  the  Churches  made  to  the  Lausanne 
Report. 

This  confusion  is  justified  in  a measure  by  the  undoubtedly 
close  relationship  that  has  existed  in  history  between  the  form  of 
the  ministry  and  the  form  of  church  government.  As  Report  V of 
Lausanne  stated,  it  is  broadly  true  that  “The  ministry  is  entrusted 
with  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  in  whole  or  in 
part.”37  Episcopacy  has  been  identified  in  history  with  Episcopal 
ordination  and  the  three-fold  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons, and  also  with  Episcopal  church  government;  Presbyterianism 


82  Ibid.,  p.  52. 

83  Ibid.,  p.  67. 

84  Ibid .,  p.  111. 


35  Ibid,.,  p.  149. 

86  Ibid.,  p.  175. 

87  Faith  and  Order,  p.  468. 
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has  joined  ordination  by  presbyters  with  Presbyteral  church  gov- 
ernment; Congregationalism  has  held  a distinctive  view  of  the 
ministry  along  with  a closely  related  form  of  polity. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  we  shall  achieve  greater  clarity 
if  the  two  subjects  are  separated  in  our  discussion,  inasmuch  as  these 
two  elements  in  the  Church’s  structure  do  not  necessarily  keep  step 
in  their  development.  Episcopal  orders  are  no  longer  necessarily 
associated  with  a form  of  church  government  in  which  the  bishop 
occupies  a monarchical  position.  There  are  branches  of  the  Angli- 
can communion  holding  strongly  to  episcopal  orders,  in  which 
the  administrative,  legislative  and  judicial  powers  of  the  bishop 
are  very  limited.  There  are  likewise  branches  of  Methodism  in 
which  bishops  possess  considerable  administrative  power  apart 
from  any  “episcopal”  view  of  orders.  Congregationalism  has  de- 
veloped its  system  of  ordination  in  a direction  which  approximates 
closely  to  the  Presbyterian  system,  without  ceasing  to  be  congre- 
gational in  its  polity.  In  discussing  the  Unity  of  Orders,  therefore, 
we  limit  ourselves  strictly  to  the  Form  of  the  Ministry.  Testimony 
to  the  need  for  making  this  distinction  is  given  by  an  English 
Free  Church  writer: 

“The  problem  of  Church  government  looks  quite  capable 
of  a readjustment  which  would  comprehend  all  the  historic 
polities  in  one  reconciling  system  by  a process  of  reasonable 
compromise.  . . . But  it  would  soon  be  discovered  that  ques- 
tions of  Order  concealed  beneath  them  the  question  of 
‘Orders.’  . . .”38 

The  subject  is  further  confused,  for  our  purposes,  by  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  discussion  of  orders  in  the  Responses  to  the  Lau- 
sanne Report  centred  round  the  proposal,  derived  from  the  Lam- 
beth Appeal  of  1920,  for  the  “provision  of  a ministry  acknowledged 
in  every  part  of  the  Church  as  possessing  the  sanction  of  the  whole 
Church.”  This  takes  us  into  aspects  of  the  Unity  of  Mutual  Recog- 
nition or  even  of  Corporate  Union,  to  be  discussed  later. 

Few  of  the  Churches  joining  in  the  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  take  the  position  that  a particular  form  of  ministry  is  so 
essential  to  the  being  of  the  Church  that  a body  not  possessing  such 
a ministry  is  not  to  be  accounted  a Church  in  the  full  sense  of  the 


Black  et  al.,  op.  cit.,  p.  174. 
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word.  Some  hold  that  no  form  of  ministry  is  necessary  for  the  being 
of  the  Church,  but  most  of  the  Churches  agree  with  the  statement 
in  Report  III  of  the  Lausanne  Conference,  on  “The  Nature  of  the 
Church,”  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Church  “whereby  it 
can  be  known  of  men”  is  “a  ministry  for  the  pastoral  office,  the 
preaching  of  the  Word,  and  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments.” 
But  the  Society  of  Friends  could  hardly  be  said  to  accept  this  state- 
ment in  its  natural  construction,  holding,  as  they  do,  that  “the 
Divine  Spirit  may  call  any  of  Christ’s  followers,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex  and  without  ordination  by  the  Church,  either  to  pas- 
toral service  or  to  the  work  of  preaching,  or  both.”39  Similarly,  the 
Response  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  takes 
the  position  that  no  ordained  ministry  is  essential  to  the  existence 
of  a Church.40 

The  more  common  position  is  that,  while  some  regularly  ordained 
ministry  is  necessary  for  the  Church,  no  particular  form  of  orders 
is  necessary,  and  diversity  of  orders  is  entirely  compatible  with 
likeness  in  the  essentials.  Responses  from  the  following  Churches 
illustrate  this  view:  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales,41  the  Fed- 
eration of  Swiss  Protestant  Churches,42  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  South  Africa,43  the  South  India  United  Church,44  the  Church  of 
Norway45  and  the  Church  of  Sweden.46  The  Responses  of  the 
Northern  Baptist  Convention,  U.  S.  A.47  and  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland48  hold  that  the  best  form  of 
ministry  is  that  which  conforms  to  the  New  Testament  practice, 
though  they  do  not  appear  to  view  such  conformity  as  essential  to 
the  being  of  a true  Church. 

Some  hold  that  an  episcopally  ordained  ministry  is  of  the  bene 
esse  of  the  Church.  The  position  taken  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Church  of  England  reflects  the  lack  of  agreement 
within  that  body  on  the  subject  of  orders.  While  holding  that  “the 
Episcopate  is  the  one  means  of  providing  ...  a ministry  acknowl- 
edged by  every  part  of  the  Church  as  possessing  not  only  the  in- 
ward call  of  the  Spirit,  but  also  the  Commission  of  Christ  and 
the  authority  of  the  whole  body,”  the  report  acknowledges  that 
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“there  exist  at  present  among  members  of  the  Anglican  Church 
two  theories  of  the  episcopate;  one  which  regards  it  as  of  the  esse 
of  the  Church,  another  which  regards  it  as  at  most  only  of  the  bene 
esse.”49  “The  Orthodox  Church,  regarding  the  ministry  as  insti- 
tuted in  the  Church  of  Christ  Himself,  and  as  the  body  which  by 
a special  charisma  is  the  organ  through  which  the  Church  spreads 
its  means  of  grace  such  as  the  sacraments,  and  believing  that  the 
ministry  in  its  three-fold  form  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons 
can  only  be  based  on  the  unbroken  apostolic  succession,”50  views  a 
particular  system  of  orders  as  essential  to  the  being  of  the  Church. 

e.  Unity  in  Polity,  or  the  Form  of  Church  Government 

As  has  been  already  noted,  the  subject  of  polity  was  considered 
at  Lausanne  in  connexion  with  the  ministry.  In  Report  V,  the  Con- 
ference transmitted  to  the  Churches  for  their  study  “certain  sugges- 
tions as  to  possible  Church  organization”  as  follows: 

“In  view  of  (1)  the  place  which  the  episcopate,  the  councils 
of  presbyters,  and  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  respectively, 
had  in  the  constitution  of  the  early  Church,  and  (2)  the  fact 
that  episcopal,  presbyteral  and  congregational  systems  of  gov- 
ernment are  each  today,  and  have  been  for  centuries,  accepted 
by  great  communions  in  Christendom,  and  (3)  the  fact  that 
episcopal,  presbyteral  and  congregational  systems  are  each  be- 
lieved by  many  to  be  essential  to  the  good  order  of  the  Church, 
we  therefore  recognize  that  these  several  elements  must  all, 
under  conditions  which  require  further  study,  have  an  appro- 
priate place  in  the  order  of  life  of  a reunited  Church.”51 

Perhaps  because  of  the  mingling  of  the  two  subjects,  perhaps  be- 
cause the  Churches  do  not  feel  ready  to  consider,  as  a live  issue 
and  on  a large  scale,  any  such  measure  of  Corporate  Union  (see 
page  39)  as  these  suggestions  imply,  the  whole  subject  of  polity  re- 
ceived little  consideration  in  the  Responses  of  the  Churches. 

A study  of  these  Responses  and  of  the  literature  on  Church  Unity 
gives  the  impression  that  likeness  of  polity  is  not  widely  viewed 
as  essential  for  Church  Unity,  so  far  as  the  Unity  of  Mutual  Recog- 
nition or  the  Unity  of  Co-operative  Action  is  concerned  (see  pages  17 

49  Ibid.,  p.  185. 

*°  Faith  and  Order , p.  427. 

aIbid p.  469. 
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and  26) , although  it  is  involved  in  some  forms  of  Corporate  Union. 
Whatever  have  been  their  past  views,  it  does  not  appear  that  many 
of  the  Churches  represented  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference 
hold  that  a particular  form  of  church  government  is  necessary  to 
the  being  of  the  Church.  Many  seem  willing  to  recognize  that  con- 
siderable modifications  might  be  made  in  any  of  the  chief  types 
of  polity  without  sacrifice  of  essential  principles.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  Churches  of  the  Congregational  type  would 
readily  concede  the  advantages  of  the  more  close-knit  Presbyteral 
or  Episcopal  forms  of  polity,  or  vice  versa,  but  it  means  that  mutual 
recognition  of  one  another  as  being  “Churches”  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  term  does  not  rest  on  likeness  in  the  form  of  church  govern- 
ment as  such. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  frequently  pointed  out  that  there  has 
been  a tendency  for  the  episcopal  type  of  polity  to  be  modified 
in  more  democratic  and  representative  directions  and  for  the  freer 
types  of  polity  to  move  towards  more  close-knit  governmental  forms. 
“It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  the  Baptist  and  Congregational 
Churches  have  recently  adopted  a system  of  supervision  of  their 
churches  . . . which  is  rightly  described  as  episcopal,  though  other 
terms  are  used  for  the  new  office  that  has  been  created.”52 

Such  optimistic  conclusions  are  possible  only  if  we  overlook  the 
massive  exception  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  for  which  the  Papal 
Government  is  absolutely  foundational.  Nor  should  we  overlook 
the  fact  that  there  are  Protestants,  such  as  the  editor  of  a Southern 
Baptist  paper,  quoted  by  Dr.  Douglass,  who  agrees  with  the  Roman 
Church  in  according  Divine  authority  to  a particular  type  of  church 
government.  This  editor  writes: 

“I  know  no  ‘Church’  on  earth  save  a local  assembly  of  God’s 
people.  . . . While  others  are  wasting  their  time  in  the  effort 
to  create  another  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  akin  to  that  of  Rome, 
we  shall  have  ‘Church  Union’  after  the  plan  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Apostles.  But  it  will  come  only  through  the  teachings  of 
the  simple  Gospel  and  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  polity,— 
‘Independent  Ecclesias’  everywhere  within  the  bounds  of  the 
kingdom  on  earth,  each  independent  and  autonomous,  but 
co-operating  through  love  and  loyalty  to  Christ.”53 

“Black  et  al.,  op.  cit.,  p.  194. 

“Douglass,  op.  cit.,  p.  255. 
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We  should  also  reckon  here  with  the  special  problem  presented  by 
Church-State  connexions.  There  are  many  for  whom  an  entire  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State  is  a matter  of  basic  principle.  This  issue 
is,  of  course,  more  obviously  met  with  when  any  form  of  Corporate 
Union  is  in  question. 

2.  DIVERSITY— COMPLEMENTARY  DIFFERENCES 

Few  formulas  are  more  common  in  the  literature  on  Church 
Unity  than  that  expressed  in  Lord  Bacon's  Essays,  “They  be  two 
things,  Unity  and  Uniformity."  The  very  diversity  of  gifts  among 
the  separated  Churches  is  sometimes  used  as  a justification  of  the 
existing  divisions. 

“It  has  been  sometimes  argued  that  the  various  denomina- 
tions of  Christendom  correspond  to  this  diversity  of  gifts;  one 
branch  of  the  Church  is  distinguished  by  its  prophetic  min- 
istry; another  by  its  order  and  its  official  priesthood;  one 
branch  of  the  Church  emphasizes  works,  another  faith;  one 
specializes  in  government,  another  in  freedom  of  utterance; 
one  denomination  is  famed  for  its  fervor,  another  for  its 
learning."54 

But  the  more  frequent  position  is  that  the  very  diversity  of  gifts 
calls  for  a unity  which  will  make  them  all  available  to  the  whole 
Christian  community. 

Canon  Hodgson  has  stressed  this  thought: 

“It  is  enough  for  the  moment  to  have  learned  that  the  road 
to  Unity  is  not  by  effacing  the  vital  characteristics  of  various 
ways  of  Christian  living  into  a colourless  cosmopolitanism,  or  by 
expecting  one  to  absorb  the  rest,  but  by  developing  each  to  its 
fullness  in  order  that  it  may  make  its  full  contribution  to  the 
life  of  the  whole  body  of  which  it  is  to  be  visibly  and  organi- 
cally an  articulated  member."55 

Archbishop  Soderblom  dwelt  much  on  the  same  point: 

“The  idea  of  Unity  does  not  demand  that  the  different 
confessions  shall  abandon  themselves,  but  that  they  should 
be,  and  be  more  and  more,  themselves.  One  and  all  must  de- 
velop the  special  gifts  they  have  received,  more  and  more 

“Black  et  al.,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 

66  L.  Hodgson,  Essays  in  Christian  Philosophy,  p.  131. 
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clearly,  powerfully  and  abundantly,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
organism.”56 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  one  holds  absolute  uniformity 
in  all  things  to  be  ideal.  All  agree  to  “Unity  in  essentials,  freedom 
in  unessentials,  love  in  all  things.”  The  problem  is  to  see  eye  to 
eye  on  essentials. 

3.  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  LIKENESS  FOR  THE  CHIEF  FORMS  OF  CHURCH 

UNITY 

Churches  which  are  “at  one”  in  faith,  sacraments,  orders,  polity- 
in  one  or  all  of  these— manifest  unity  in  one  meaning  of  the  term. 
Yet  the  very  difference  we  have  noted  as  to  the  forms  of  likeness 
which  are  deemed  essential— whether  in  inner  spiritual  life  alone, 
in  confession  alone,  in  creeds  and  sacraments  and  forms  of  minis- 
try-make it  clear  that  the  concern  for  likeness  is  bound  up  with 
the  interpretation  placed  on  that  likeness.  The  underlying  ques- 
tions have  to  do  with  what  is  essential  for  the  being  of  the  Church 
or  at  least  for  its  well-being. 

For  those  to  whom  the  right  faith  and  teaching  is  the  sine  qua 
non  for  the  existence  of  a Church,  the  fundamental  question  is 
whether  that  right  faith  and  teaching  is  being  brought  to  men  by 
another  body  laying  claim  to  the  name  “Church.”  If  it  is,  the 
Church  is  present  in  that  body,  and  the  essential  function  of  the 
Church  is  being  performed.  The  same  holds  for  those  who  view  par- 
ticular sacraments  or  a particular  form  of  the  ministry  or  a particu- 
lar polity  as  essential  to  the  very  constitution  of  the  Church.  And 
round  these  differences  as  to  essentials  there  gather  differences 
having  to  do  with  the  forms  of  doctrinal  standards,  the  usage  in 
the  matter  of  sacraments,  the  types  of  ministry  and  of  polity  that 
will  best  serve  to  guard  and  maintain  those  essentials. 

Likeness  is  chiefly  significant  as  conditioning  the  forms  of  Church 
Unity  we  are  now  to  consider. 

B.  The  Unity  of  Mutual  Recognition  and  Its  Expressions 

It  is  one  thing  for  Churches  to  manifest  institutional  likeness  and 
another  to  give  recognition  to  one  another  on  the  basis  of  that 
likeness.  Churches  may  show  marked  likeness  but  be  so  widely 

“Nathan  Soderblom,  Christian  Fellowship,  p.  22. 
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separated  in  geographical  location  that  they  are  unaware  of  one 
another;  or  they  may  be  neutral  as  far  as  any  attitudes  to  each  other 
are  concerned.  To  speak  of  “mutual  recognition”  is  to  enter  the 
area  of  inter-church  relationships.  As  in  the  case  of  civil  govern- 
ments “recognition”  is  a condition  for  further  relationships,  so  it  is 
with  Churches.  Mutual  recognition  may  be  informal  and  manifested 
chiefly  in  action.  Recognition  may  be  partial  or  complete.  It  does 
not  necessarily  involve  any  co-operative  action  or  Corporate  Union, 
though  it  may  be  a prerequisite  of  both. 

As  Dr.  Douglass  has  pointed  out,  Churches  in  contact  with  one 
another  in  a country  of  many  Churches,  such  as  the  United  States, 
or  in  the  mission  fields,  can  be  observed  to  pass  through  gradual 
modifications  of  attitude  towards  one  another,  moving  from  active 
conflict , where  they  seek  to  eliminate  one  another,  to  competi- 
tion, where  they  strive  for  the  occupation  of  the  same  field,  passing 
on  to  accommodation,  where  they  accept  one  another’s  existence 
even  though  unwillingly,  and  finally  reaching  mutual  recognition  of 
many  degrees,  or  co-operative  action.  “At  the  point  where  compro- 
mise permits  co-action  and  the  interacting  bodies  pass  over  from 
opposition  to  accommodation,  unity  movements  begin.”57 

The  Churches  associated  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference,  by 
the  very  fact  of  this  association,  have  witnessed  to  a degree  of 
mutual  recognition.  They  meet  through  chosen  representatives  as 
“Christian  bodies  . . . which  accept  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God 
and  Saviour.”  But  as  between  these  bodies  there  are  many  points 
at  which  the  Unity  of  Mutual  Recognition  is  lacking.  And  the 
Church  of  Rome,  to  cite  the  major  instance,  does  not  recognize 
any  of  them  as  Churches,  even  though  she  may  have  dealings  with 
them  as  societies  of  Christians  or  religious  bodies. 

The  issue  of  mutual  recognition  arises  in  connexion  with  the 
interchange  of  membership,  the  interchange  of  ministrations  and 
especially  in  connexion  with  intercommunion. 

1.  INTERCHANGE  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

There  is,  of  course,  a large  measure  of  “unofficial”  and  unplanned 
traffic  between  the  many  Churches.  Especially  in  countries  like  the 
United  States,  where  many  Churches  of  the  “free”  type  are  thrown 
together  in  the  melting  pot  of  a common  culture,  there  is  a con- 

87  Cf.  Douglass,  op.  cit.,  p.  160. 
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stant  interchange  of  membership.  Continual  intermarriage  across 
denominational  lines  furthers  such  an  exchange,  and  the  individual 
members  of  the  various  Churches  meet  in  the  many  forms  of  fellow- 
ship and  common  action  to  which  we  have  referred  under  the  head 
of  Christian  Unity.  Large  sections  of  the  lay  Christian  public  give 
full  recognition  to  various  Churches  and  pass  freely  from  partici- 
pation in  the  life  of  one  denomination  to  that  of  another.  That  this 
interchange  is  linked  with  mutual  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
Churches  involved  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  takes  place  with 
great  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  where  such  recognition  is  lacking. 

We  are  concerned  here  more  particularly  with  the  regular  and 
lawful  exchange  which  occurs  when  membership  in  one  Church 
qualifies  a person  for  transfer  to  membership  in  another  Church, 
without  further  acts  of  profession  or  rites  of  admission.  Such  ex- 
change is  widely  practised  among  evangelical  Churches  in  the 
United  States,  without  ever  having  been  made  the  subject  of  formal 
action.  This  interchangeability  is  variously  bound  up  with  baptism, 
confirmation  or  other  conditions  of  admission  to  communicant 
status.  Since  these  questions  will  receive  fuller  treatment  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  “The  Ministry  and  Sacraments,”  we 
refer  to  them  here  only  as  illustrative  of  an  aspect  of  the  Unity  of 
Mutual  Recognition. 

Baptism  is  a condition  of  church  membership  in  practically  all 
Churches,  the  Friends  being  the  chief  exception.  But  “Believers’ 
Baptism”  is  the  only  rite  of  admission  recognized  by  certain  bodies 
such  as  the  Baptists  and  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  And  for  other 
Churches,  confirmation  is  a necessary  or  normal  pre-condition  of 
communicant  privileges. 

The  bearing  which  this  aspect  of  mutual  recognition  may  have 
on  steps  towards  other  forms  of  unity  is  illustrated  by  the  action  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  with  reference  to 
conversations  with  the  Church  of  England,  in  declaring  “that  any 
agreement  with  regard  to  the  Orders  and  Sacraments  of  the  con- 
ferring Churches  can  only  be  based  on  the  recognition  of  the  equal 
standing  of  the  accepted  communicants  ...  in  each.”58 

The  recognition  of  baptism  by  ministers  of  another  body  may 
be  made  without  any  general  acceptance  of  the  interchangeability 

68  Quoted  by  H.  Paul  Douglass  in  Report  4 of  this  Commission,  p.  83. 
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of  membership,  as  when  representatives  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
in  conference  with  the  Church  of  England  stated  that 

“in  its  forthcoming  Pro-Synod  the  Orthodox  Church  would 
probably  not  object  to  recognizing  the  baptism  of  children  and 
their  instruction  from  Orthodox  books  by  Anglican  clergy,  or 
to  marriage  or  any  other  rites  being  performed  by  Anglican 
clergy  . . . provided  that  all  persons  baptized  or  married  are 
properly  registered  as  Orthodox,  and  their  names  notified  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  competent  Orthodox  authority.”59 

2.  INTERCHANGE  OF  MINISTERS  AND  MINISTRATIONS 

As  in  the  case  of  lay  membership,  there  is  a large  measure  of 
traffic  across  denominational  lines  in  the  ministry.  A large  per- 
centage of  American  Protestant  Christians  are  quite  prepared  to 
accept  the  ministrations  of  ministers  from  any  non-Roman 
Church.60 

But  here  again  we  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  more  definite 
aspect  of  recognition  involved  where  the  ministrations  of  a minis- 
ter of  one  Church  are  acceptable  in  another  Church,  or  where  the 
status  of  minister  in  one  Church  qualifies  a man  to  serve  in  another 
Church  without  further  ordination.  There  is  greater  freedom  of  in- 
terchange in  the  ministry  of  preaching  than  in  sacramental  ministra- 
tion. As  between  most  evangelical  Churches  there  are  no  barriers  to 
the  “exchange  of  pulpits,”  but  this,  again,  is  a matter  of  custom 
rather  than  the  result  of  legal  enactment.  A marked  exception  is  to 
be  found  in  the  position  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church,  which 
adheres  to  the  rule,  “Lutheran  pulpits  for  Lutheran  pastors  only.” 

The  Anglican  Communion  follows  no  single  line  in  this  matter. 
In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  under  a canonical 
provision  permitting  bishops  to  give  “permission  to  Christian  men, 
who  are  not  ministers  of  this  Church,  to  make  addresses  in  the 
Church  on  special  occasions,”  ministers  of  other  Churches  not  infre- 
quently preach  from  Episcopal  pulpits.  In  the  Church  of  England 
the  permission  is  “carefully  safeguarded  by  an  official  limitation  to 
those  . . . known  to  be  working  for  reunion.”61  In  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church  a clergyman  desiring  to  invite  a non-Episcopal 

69  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

60  Cf.  Douglass,  Church  Unity  Movements,  p.  104. 

81  Rev.  Canon  T.  Guy  Rogers,  “The  Promotion  of  Unity  at  Home,”  in  The 
Call  for  Christian  Unity , by  G.  H.  Harris  and  others,  p.  253. 
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minister  to  preach  in  his  pulpit  must  apply  for  permission  to  the 
college  of  bishops,  who  corporately,  but  not  individually,  possess 
the  power  of  dispensation.62 

In  the  case  of  the  evangelical  Churches,  again,  there  is  a wide- 
spread mutual  recognition  of  sacramental  ministrations.  Such  recog- 
nition is  expressed  by  the  participation  of  members  of  one  Church 
in  communion  services  conducted  by  ministers  of  another  Church. 
It  is  less  frequently  expressed  by  “inter-celebration,”  where  min- 
isters of  two  or  more  Churches  join  in  conducting  a joint  commun- 
ion service.  The  readiness  for  general  intercommunion  expressed  by 
many  of  the  Churches  in  their  Responses  to  the  Lausanne  Report 
(see  page  22)  carries  with  it  such  a recognition  of  sacramental  min- 
istration. Dr.  Douglass  points  out  that  the  Churches  which  joined  to 
form  the  United  Church  of  Canada  “took  the  full  validity  of  one 
another’s  ministerial  orders  for  granted  and  only  added  a defini- 
tion covering  this  point  as  an  afterthought  to  meet  Episcopal 
scruples.”63 

In  some  cases  this  recognition  is  one-sided,  and  the  failure  to 
achieve  mutuality  acts  as  a barrier  to  further  steps.  Thus,  in  the 
instance  referred  to  above,  the  conversations  between  the  Church 
of  Scotland  and  the  Church  of  England,  the  former  insisted  upon 
“the  recognition  of  the  equal  standing  of  the  . . . ministers  of 
each.”64  And  in  connexion  with  conversations  between  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  U.  S.  A.  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the 
Department  of  Co-operation  and  Union  of  the  former  reported  that 
“the  recognition  of  the  Episcopal  ministry  is  already  accorded  by 
the  Presbyterian  Church,”  and  quoted  the  above  statement  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  making  full  mutual  recognition  of  ministers 
a condition  of  further  action.65 

A confusing  situation  is  presented  in  the  relations  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Sweden.  Mutual  “recognition 
of  the  validity  of  the  orders  of  each  . . . may  be  said  to  be  actu- 
ally established,  though  not  complete  in  the  technical  sense.”66 
At  the  same  time  the  Response  of  the  Church  of  Sweden  indicates 

63  Ibid.,  p.  253. 

88  Douglass,  Report  4,  p.  112. 
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that  that  Church  recognizes  the  ministers  of  many  Churches  not 
formally  recognized  by  the  Church  of  England.67 

The  mutual  recognition  of  sacramental  ministrations  has  been 
a main  topic  of  conversation  between  the  Anglican  Communion 
and  the  Orthodox  Church.68 

A further  expression  of  recognition  of  ministries  is  found  in  the 
transfer  of  ministers  from  one  Church  to  another  without  further 
ordination.  Referring  to  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Congrega- 
tional and  many  Baptist  Churches,  Dr.  Brown  has  said: 

“Should  a minister  of  any  one  of  these  denominations  be 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  a Church  of  a different  Communion, 
there  would  be  no  question  of  re-ordination.  He  would  be  asked 
certain  questions  about  his  attitude  to  the  doctrines  and  polity 
of  the  Church  which  he  was  entering,  but  these  would  deal  with 
matters  of  internal  administration.  They  would  not  affect  the 
basic  question  of  his  position  as  a regularly  ordained  and  recog- 
nized Christian  minister.”69 

The  bars  to  such  transfer  appear  in  connexion  with  differences  of 
doctrinal  standard,  as  in  the  case  of  Lutherans,  and  especially  in 
connexion  with  a requirement  of  Episcopal  ordination  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Anglican  Communion  and  the  Orthodox  Church. 

3.  INTERCOMMUNION 

A third  and  the  most  significant  expression  of  the  Unity  of 
Mutual  Recognition  is  intercommunion.  Intercommunion  is  closely 
bound  up  with  the  recognition  of  ministries  and  of  communicant 
status,  as  conditioned  in  turn  by  baptism,  confirmation  or  con- 
formity to  standards  of  faith. 

The  Churches  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference  which  have 
stated  in  their  Responses  that  intercommunion  should  now  be  gen- 
eral between  all  the  Churches  represented,  include  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  in  England,70  the  Evangelical  Methodist  Church 
of  France,71  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,72 
the  Reformed  Evangelical  Church  of  France,73  the  South  India 

87  Cf.  Convictions,  p.  159.  68  See  Douglass,  Report  4,  p.  11. 

69  Prof.  William  Adams  Brown,  in  The  Reunion  of  Christendom,  ed.  by  Sir 
James  Marchant,  p.  217. 

70  Convictions,  p.  45. 

71  Ibid.,  p.  46. 


nIbid.,  p.  54. 
73  Ibid.,  p.  106. 
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United  Church,74  the  Church  of  Norway,75  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  England,76  and  the  Church  of  Sweden.77  Their  statements 
are  in  line  with  existing  practice  among  many  Churches  in  the 
United  States: 

The  Presbyterian  who  moves  to  a community  where  there  is 
no  Presbyterian  Church  would  be  welcomed  to  the  Com- 
munion by  his  Methodist  or  Congregational  brothers.  The  same 
would  be  true  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Lutherans,  and  an 
increasing  number  of  Baptists.78 

Such  practice  carries  with  it  an  implicit  recognition  of  membership, 
ministry,  sacraments  and  faith. 

The  barriers  to  intercommunion  arise  from  non-recognition  in  its 
various  aspects.  For  certain  Lutheran  Churches  the  obstacles  to 
intercommunion  are  chiefly  differences  in  faith.  The  principle 
operative  in  some  Lutheran  Churches— “Lutheran  altars  for  Lu- 
theran communicants  only”— is  bound  up  with  a strong  insistence 
on  doctrinal  agreement  and  not  with  questions  concerning  orders. 
For  some  Baptists,  differences  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
baptism  are  the  main  obstacles  to  intercommunion.  “According  to 
the  Orthodox  Church,  where  the  totality  of  the  faith  is  absent,  there 
can  be  no  communio  in  sacris.”79  The  Anglican  Churches  reveal  a 
variety  of  views  and  practices,  official  and  unofficial,  in  relation 
to  intercommunion.  The  Lambeth  Conference  of  1930  approved  a 
resolution  allowing  bishops  to  sanction,  in  special  circumstances,  the 
reception  by  Anglicans  of  communion  in  other  Churches  and  the 
admission  of  communicants  of  other  Churches  to  Anglican  altars.8'0 
In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  com- 
municant members  of  other  Churches  are  invited  to  participate  in 
the  Holy  Communion  in  many  parishes  with  the  approval  of  many 
bishops. 

Some  evangelical  Anglicans  favour  an  extension  of  this  practice 
of  intercommunion.  Thus  a resolution,  passed  in  1934  by  the 
Anglican  Evangelical  Group  Movement,  recorded  “its  conviction 
that  the  time  has  come  when  further  steps  should  be  taken  in  the 
matter  of  intercommunion  between  the  Church  of  England  and 

71  Ibid.,  p.  138.  77  Ibid.,  p.  159. 

75  Ibid.,  p.  154.  78  W.  A.  Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  217. 

7e  Ibid.,  p.  42.  79  Faith  and  Order,  p.  385. 

80  Report  of  Lambeth  Conference  of  1930  (New  York,  1930) , pp.  52-53. 
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those  non-Episcopal  Churches  whose  ministries  have  already  been 
acknowledged  to  be  real  ministries  of  Christ’s  Word  and  Sacra- 
ments in  the  Universal  Church.  . . .”81  Many  Anglicans,  on  the 
other  hand,  frequently  oppose  even  occasional  intercommunion  be- 
cause of  non-recognition  of  the  sacramental  ministrations  of  non- 
episcopal  Churches  or  non-recognition  of  the  communicant  status  of 
those  not  episcopally  confirmed. 

A ground  for  opposition  to  intercommunion,  distinct  from  those 
already  noted,  is  to  be  found  in  the  view  that  intercommunion 
should  be  deferred  until  unification  has  reached  some  further  stage. 
Only  two  of  the  Responses  of  the  Churches  to  the  Lausanne  Report 
express  this  opinion.  One  of  these  is  the  Response  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  holds  that  “full 
communion  can  be  reached  only  at  the  end  of  the  process  of  uni- 
fication, and  should  not  be  used  as  a means.”82  The  Committee  of 
the  Church  of  England,  appointed  to  consider  the  Lausanne  Report, 
comments  as  follows  on  this  subject: 

“With  regard  to  the  proposals  for  general  inter-communion 
...  we  do  not  at  the  present  time  recommend  any  exten- 
sion of  the  rules  and  principles  laid  down  by  the  Lambeth 
Conference,  1920,83  and  endorsed  by  the  Convocations. 

“On  the  question  of  united  Communion  Services  we  feel  that 
they  should  mark  the  completion  of  a scheme  of  reunion  and 
not  previous  stages.  By  united  Communion  Services  we  mean 
services  organized  jointly  by  Anglicans  and  authorities  of  other 
Churches  with  which  we  are  not  at  present  in  communion. 

“On  the  subject  of  the  admission  of  baptized  persons  who  are 
non-Anglicans  to  Communion  in  Anglican  Churches  in  special 
circumstances,  though  the  Committee  was  not  unanimous,  a 
strong  desire  was  expressed  that  it  should  be  allowed  under 
proper  regulation  and  authority.”84 

Individual  notes  appended  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  reflect 
the  divergence  in  thought  and  practice  within  Anglicanism  on  this 
issue.  It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  “admission  of  baptized 
persons  to  communion”  would  not  cover  the  issue  presented  by  the 

81 T.  G.  Rogers,  “The  New  Catholicism:  I.  Intercommunion,”  in  The  Church 
and  the  Twentieth  Century,  p.  190.  G.  L.  H.  Harvey  (Ed.) . 

82  Convictions,  p.  77. 

“Resolution  12. 

84  Convictions,  p.  194. 
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Friends,  or  by  the  “open  membership”  Baptists,  the  latter  receiving 
members  on  a confession  of  faith  alone. 

The  distinction  should  be  noted  here  between  intercommunion, 
in  the  sense  of  admitting  members  of  another  Church  to  commun- 
ion, and  the  holding  of  joint  communion  services,  in  some  instances 
conducted  jointly  by  ministers  of  two  or  more  Churches.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  be  certain  which  of  these  is  meant  by  intercommunion. 

This  view  that  intercommunion  should  be  deferred  until  unifica- 
tion has  reached  some  further  stage  appears  to  be  particularly  char- 
acteristic of  Anglican  opinion.  The  following  are  typical  expres- 
sions of  the  view: 

“Intercommunion  is  the  goal  at  which  we  aim,  not  the  first 
step  towards  its  attainment.  ...  To  initiate  immediate  inter- 
communion, as  though  these  preliminary  steps  were  unneces- 
sary is  like  allowing  a deep  wound  to  heal  over  on  the  surface 
when  its  cure  requires  it  to  fill  up  with  healthy  tissue  from 
within  outwards.”85 

“Intercommunion  can  foster  the  idea  that  the  one  Body  does 
not  matter,  and  that  groups  of  Christians  can  rightly  join  in 
one  Eucharist  and  then  return  to  their  separate  organisms.”86 

4.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS  ON  THE  UNITY  OF  MUTUAL  RECOGNITION 

We  have  dealt  with  the  interchange  of  membership,  of  ministra- 
tions, of  ministers,  and  with  intercommunion  under  the  head  of  the 
Unity  of  Mutual  Recognition,  because  the  primary  importance  of 
them  all  is  in  what  they  mean  more  than  in  what  they  accomplish. 
They  show  something  more  certainly  than  do  something;  they  are 
more  definitely  symbolic  than  instrumental.  The  concern  for  them 
is  not  mainly  a practical  concern,  and  those  who  approach  the 
unity  problem  chiefly  with  a practical  ethical  interest  find  little 
meaning  in  these  issues,  save  as  they  may  condition  co-operative 
action  or  more  effective  common  organization.  The  refusal  of  any 
of  them  is  felt  to  be  a denial  of  status.  Progress  towards  corporate 
union  is  impossible  apart  from  mutual  recognition;  on  the  other 
hand,  mutual  recognition  does  not  necessarily  lead  on  to  corporate 
union. 

There  are  certain  instances  where  the  legalizing  of  intercom- 

85  Hodgson,  op.  cit.,  p.  159. 

“Arthur  Michael  Ramsey,  The  Gospel  and  the  Catholic  Church,  p.  224. 
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munion  between  two  Churches  is  almost  entirely  declaratory  in 
character,  a formal  acknowledgment  that  there  is  sufficient  likeness 
in  what  is  held  essential  for  full  mutual  recognition.  Are  we  right 
in  thinking  that  this  is  the  case  in  the  legalizing  of  intercommunion 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Sweden,  and  be- 
tween the  Church  of  England  and  the  Old  Catholic  Church?87  In 
each  of  these  cases  the  Churches  concerned  are  territorially  distinct. 
There  is  presumably  little  actual  practice  of  intercommunion  or 
interchange  of  ministrations.  They  remain  quite  separate  govern- 
mentally;  they  are  as  much  distinct  bodies  as  they  were  before  the 
action  was  taken.  What  has  happened  is  that  they  have  fully  recog- 
nized one  another. 

In  concluding  this  section,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  are  those 
who  identify  intercommunion  with  the  unity  we  should  seek.  Thus 
Canon  Hodgson  has  written:  “Intercommunion  is  Unity;  and  the 
steps  towards  it  are  the  findings  of  ways  to  such  agreements  on  Faith 
and  Order  as  make  it  possible  for  all  without  qualms  of  con- 
science.”88 And  the  same  is  implicit  in  the  Orthodox  position  as 
stated  by  Archbishop  Germanos:  “It  must  ...  in  no  way  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Orthodox  Church  can  recognize  a full  and  absolute 
Reunion,  that  is,  a complete  Communion  in  the  Mysteries,  in  cases 
where  agreement  in  faith  does  not  exist.”89 

Churches  such  as  the  evangelical  denominations  in  the  United 
States,  between  which  intercommunion  is  common,  naturally  do 
not  find  in  it  a sufficient  definition  of  the  goal  they  seek,  since  it 
provides  no  solution  for  the  competitive  and  wasteful  relations 
which  they  feel  the  need  of  overcoming.  For  them  the  Unity  of 
Co-operative  Action,  or  even  some  form  of  Corporate  Union,  is  of 
greater  interest.  But  as  Dr.  Douglass  has  said,  “It  is  agreed  in  all 
quarters  that  actual  intercommunion  between  all  branches  of  the 
Church  has  a highly  important  bearing  upon  union  and  would 
constitute  an  inevitable  consequence  of  its  authentic  unity.”90 

C.  The  Unity  of  Co-operative  Action 

The  Unity  of  Cooperative  Action  is  clearly  different  from  the 
Unity  of  Mutual  Recognition.  Churches  may  exchange  the  tokens 

87  Douglass,  Report  4,  p.  104. 

“Hodgson,  op.  cit.y  p.  159. 

“In  The  Reunion  of  Christendom,  ed.  by  Sir  James  Marchant,  p.  40. 

“Douglass,  Church  Unity  Movements,  p.  352. 
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of  recognition  without  working  together.  Many  synonyms  to  de- 
note this  form  of  unity  are  in  current  use— “Practical  Unity,”  “Func- 
tional Unity,”  “Unity  in  Service,”  “Unity  in  Work.”  This  form  of 
unity  was  commended  to  the  Churches,  in  one  aspect  at  least,  by 
Report  V of  the  Lausanne  Conference: 

“We  share  in  the  conviction  repeatedly  expressed  in  this 
Conference,  that,  pending  the  solution  of  the  questions  of 
Faith  and  Order  ...  it  is  possible  for  us,  not  simply  as  indi- 
viduals but  as  Churches,  to  unite  in  the  activities  of  brotherly 
service  which  Christ  has  committed  to  His  disciples.  We  there- 
fore commend  to  our  Churches  the  consideration  of  the  steps 
which  may  be  immediately  practicable  to  bring  our  existing 
unity  in  service  to  more  effective  expression.”91 

1.  THE  RELATION  OF  RECOGNITION  AND  CO-OPERATION 

Co-operation,  though  distinct  from  recognition,  may  presuppose 
some  measure  of  recognition.  The  extent  to  which  it  involves  recog- 
nition varies  with  the  field  of  action.  Common  action  naturally  pre- 
sents the  fewest  problems  from  this  standpoint  when  it  has  to  do 
with  broad  humanitarian  services  and  concerns  which  the  Churches 
share,  not  only  with  one  another  but  with  non-Christian  religious 
groups  such  as  those  of  Jewish  faith,  or  even  with  all  “men  of  good 
will.”  Co-operative  action  in  the  field  of  evangelism  presupposes  a 
broad  agreement  in  the  Churches’  message  to  the  world,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  this  was  the  topic  on  which  the  Lausanne  Con- 
ference reached  the  fullest  accord.  Even  those  Churches  for  which 
differences  over  sacraments  and  orders  serve  as  a bar  to  full  recog- 
nition and  its  expression  in  intercommunion  seem  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  Gospel  may  be  truly  carried  by  ministries  that  they 
consider  inadequate  for  sacramental  purposes  and  by  the  prophetic 
witness  of  unordained  Christians.  Co-operative  action  in  the  work 
of  missions  presents  greater  problems  in  that  it  involves  the  “plant- 
ing of  churches”  fully  equipped  to  supply  all  that  each  Church 
believes  essential  for  the  mediation  of  God’s  saving  work  to  men. 
When  commitment  to  or  organization  for  all-round  co-operative  ac- 
tion is  in  question,  the  greatest  difficulties  are  felt  by  the  same 
Churches  that  find  themselves  unable  to  give  full  recognition  to 

n Faith  and  Order , p.  470. 
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other  Churches  with  unlike  doctrinal  standards,  sacramental  use, 
forms  of  ministry  or  polity. 

Thus  the  Roman  Church  is  most  hesitant  about  co-operative  ac- 
tion in  any  areas  where  any  measure  of  recognition  might  be  im- 
plicit, but  may  co-operate  guardedly  in  broadly  humanitarian  causes, 
especially  if  the  inclusion  of  Jewish  bodies  makes  it  plain  that  the 
common  action  is  not  that  of  Christian  Churches  as  such.  In  England 

“the  following  societies  represent  official  co-operation  between 
Anglican,  Free  Church,  and  Roman  Catholic  bodies  for  strictly 
defined  purposes:— the  Conference  of  Christian  Social  Service 
Unions  (1912),  the  United  Temperance  Council  of  the 
Churches  (1915)  and  the  Christian  Social  Crusade  (1919)  .”92 

In  the  United  States,  Lutheran 

“scruples  have  kept  them  out  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  except  that  the  United  Lu- 
theran Church  co-operates  in  a ‘consultative’  capacity  in  a care- 
fully defined  and  limited  range  of  interests.  The  Lutheran  atti- 
tude also  finds  difficulty  with  comity  as  commonly  practised 
by  the  majority  of  Protestant  bodies,  though  Lutheran  repre- 
sentatives sometimes  sit  consultatively  on  comity  committees 
without  having  consented  to  comity  agreements.”93 

The  grounds  for  this  reserve  have  been  expressed  as  follows: 

“Participation  in  co-operative  organizations  and  movements 
among  Protestant  Churches  is  possible  only  when,  or  only  in 
so  far  as,  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  United  Lutheran  Church 
is  not  thereby  compromised;  and,  moreover,  only  when  the 
object  of  the  movement  can  be  approved.  In  accordance  with 
such  principles  . . . the  United  Lutheran  Church  recognizes 
the  American  Bible  Society;  and  it  permits  its  respective  boards 
to  stand  in  relations  with  such  bodies  as  the  Foreign  Missions 
Conference  of  North  America  and  the  Home  Missions  Council. 
While  declining  to  unite  with  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  it  has  established  a ‘consultative’  relation 
with  it,  involving  co-operation  in  specified  lines  of  activity.”94 

The  Lutheran  Church  of  Sweden  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  very 
active  in  the  furthering  of  the  Universal  Christian  Council  on  Life 

02  Black  et  al.,  op.  cit.,  p.  143. 

03  Douglass,  Church  Unity  Movements,  p.  222. 

w United  Lutheran  Publication  House,  Our  Church,  p.  56. 
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and  Work,  which  is  the  chief  organization  for  co-operative  action 
by  the  Churches  on  an  international  scale. 

In  the  United  States,  again,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has 
been  reserved  in  its  co-operation  with  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  although  opinion  within  that  Church  is  very  divided  on 
the  subject  and  it  is  often  found  co-operating  in  state  or  city  or- 
ganizations of  a comparable  sort.  The  grounds  for  reserve  in  this 
case  are  various.  Among  them  is  the  opinion  that  full  membership 
in  the  Federal  Council  would  identify  this  Church  with  a pan- 
Protestant  movement  inconsistent  with  its  “catholic”  sympathies 
and  connexions,95  and  the  opinion  that  support  of  the  movement 
for  federation  is  inconsistent  with  the  concern  for  “Organic  Unity” 
(see  page  42) . 

The  Orthodox  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Encyclical  of 
the  Oecumenical  Patriarchate  (1920) , has  been  favourable  to  co-op- 
erative action. 

“According  to  the  Encyclical,  this  constant  contact  and  rela- 
tion between  the  Churches,  which  it  aptly  calls  ‘the  league  of 
the  Churches,’  will  not  only  benefit  each  of  the  Churches  and 
the  whole  Christian  body  through  co-ordination  of  their  activi- 
ties and  through  mutual  assistance,  but  will  also  contribute 
‘to  the  preparation  and  facilitating  of  that  hoped-for  com- 
plete reunion,  which  with  God’s  help,  may  some  day  be  brought 
about’.  . . .”96 

In  general  the  Churches  which  have  shown  the  greatest  readiness 
for  co-operative  action  have  been  those  which  are  prepared  to  give 
full  recognition  to  one  another  in  the  exchange  of  ministrations, 
ministries  and  in  intercommunion. 

2.  THE  OCCASIONAL  CO-OPERATION  OF  ENTIRELY  INDEPENDENT 

CHURCHES 

The  Unity  of  Co-operative  Action  is  to  be  found  in  a bewildering 
variety  of  forms,  differing  in  the  fields  of  church  work  covered,  the 
geographical  extent  of  the  co-operating  bodies  and  the  type  of  organ- 
ization developed  to  implement  the  joint  action.  It  is  illustrated  on 
a local  scale  when  local  churches  of  several  denominations  provide 

83  At  its  meeting  on  May  25,  1928,  the  Council  went  on  record  as  affirming  that 
“Orthodox”  bodies  may  be  received  into  full  membership  if  they  so  desire. 

96  Archbishop  Germanos,  op.  cit.,  p.  50. 
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together  for  a religious  census  of  the  community  with  a view  to 
ministering  more  adequately  to  a changing  population,  or  plan 
and  support  a teacher- training  institute  for  the  teachers  in  their 
several  Sunday  schools,  or  make  provision  for  more  adequate  re- 
ligious ministration  in  the  public  institutions  of  the  community.  It 
is  illustrated  on  a national  scale  when  the  administrative  organiza- 
tions of  several  independent  Churches  work  together  for  some  piece 
of  social  legislation,  or  join  in  a campaign  for  peace  education,  or 
carry  through  a united  preaching  mission,  or  co-operate  in  provid- 
ing a joint  radio  program. 

3.  THE  REGULARIZED  CO-OPERATION  OF  SPECIAL  AGENCIES  OF 
THE  CHURCHES 

By  “special  agencies”  we  mean  organizations,  such  as  boards  or 
departments  of  missions,  education,  social  service,  etc.,  to  which 
the  Churches  assign  special  functions.  By  “regularized  co-operation,” 
we  mean  agreements  or  organisations  providing  for  continuing  co- 
operation. It  has  been  pointed  out  above  (see  page  4)  that  no  clear 
line  can  be  drawn  between  official  and  unofficial  agencies  of  the 
Churches.  Many  of  the  foreign-missionary  societies  of  the  Churches 
have  no  official  standing  with  their  denominational  bodies  (e.g., 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel) . 

Regularized  co-operation  of  special  agencies  of  the  Churches,  both 
official  and  unofficial,  is  now  common.  A typical  example  is  the 
City  Missions  Council,  through  which  the  members  of  various  mis- 
sionary societies  in  a community  can  express  their  common  ideal 
and  make  it  effective  in  action.  Other  examples,  on  a much  wider 
scale,  are  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America  and 
the  Home  Missions  Council,  U.  S.  A.  The  former  is 

“an  officially  representative  body  chosen  by  ...  . the  foreign 
missionary  boards.  Provision  is  made  for  systematic  study  of 
missionary  problems.  An  annual  conference  of  the  boards  is  held 
for  deliberation  and  reports  on  questions  of  common  concern. 
A Board  of  Missionary  Preparation  promotes  more  effective 
training  of  missionaries  and  prepares  valuable  material  to  this 
end.”97 


97  Committee  on  the  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook,  Christian  Unity,  p.  135. 
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The  aim  of  the  latter  is 

“ ‘to  promote  fellowship,  conference,  and  co-operation  among 
Christian  organizations  doing  missionary  work  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  their  dependencies/  It  undertakes  to  secure 
such  arrangements  among  the  home  mission  agencies  as  will 
prevent  duplication  of  effort  and  provide  for  the  more  adequate 
occupation  of  fields,  by  agreements  to  allocate  responsibility 
for  certain  areas  to  specified  denominational  boards.”98 

Similarly  in  England  we  find  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  now  represents 
practically  the  whole  of  the  missionary  effort  put  forth  by  the 
Anglican  and  Free  Churches. 

The  International  Missionary  Council  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant instance  of  an  interdenominational  agency  for  general  co- 
operation in  a geographically  limited  area,  namely,  the  mission 
fields. 


4.  comity99 

The  word  “comity”  in  its  broad  meaning  refers  to  a spirit  of 
courtesy  and  consideration  between  Churches,  but  it  has  come  to 
have  a special  reference  to  “co-operative  church  extension.”  We  use 
the  term  here  in  its  more  limited  meaning.  The  need  for  this  type 
of  co-operation  has  been  particularly  felt  in  the  United  States,  in 
connexion  with  the  establishment  and  support  of  churches  in  small 
rural  communities,  where  inter-denominational  competition  has 
been  especially  ruinous,  and  in  connexion  with  the  location  and  re- 
location of  churches  in  rapidly  growing  city  areas,  where  the  tempta- 
tion to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  ecclesiastical  rivalry  is  especially 
great. 

Co-operation  in  church  extension  has  generally  begun  in  the  form 
of  occasional  consultation  between  denominational  authorities  re- 
garding the  location  of  new  churches  or  the  aiding  of  struggling 
churches.  Out  of  such  consultation  there  have  grown  various  state- 
ments of  the  principles  that  should  be  followed,  as,  for  example, 
that  no  denomination  should  enter  a community  in  which  any  other 

"Ibid.,  p.  137. 

89  For  a brief  discussion  of  this  phase  of  inter-church  co-operation  cf.  C.  S. 
MacFarland,  Church  Unity  in  Practice  and  Prophecy,  pp.  129  ff.  For  a more 
extended  treatment  cf.  H.  Paul  Douglass,  Church  Comity. 
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Church  has  legitimate  claim  without  conference  with  that  other  de- 
nomination; or,  that  the  preferences  of  a community  should  be  con- 
sulted where  it  is  evident  that  support  is  available  for  only  a single 
church.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  agree  upon  “spheres  of  influ- 
ence” and  to  compensate  a denomination  in  one  area  for  renuncia- 
tions it  has  made  elsewhere.  In  many  cases  these  understandings  on 
principles  of  action  have  led  to  formal  agreements  for  regular  con- 
sultation and  common  planning,  often  as  a part  of  membership  in 
a city  or  state  federation  of  Churches.  In  some  cases  this  common 
planning  has  been  limited  largely  to  the  negative  aim  of  avoiding 
the  over-crowding  of  churches;  in  other  cases  it  has  included  the 
positive  aim  of  securing  adequate  ministrations  to  a given  com- 
munity. 

Obviously,  a whole-hearted  practice  of  comity,  in  this  sense  of  the 
word,  carries  with  it  the  assumption  that  any  one  of  the  Churches 
thus  co-operating  is  equipped  to  perform  the  essential  functions  of  a 
Church.  Apart  from  denominational  pride  and  self-seeking,  the  ob- 
stacles to  comity  in  the  realm  of  principles  arise  from  lack  of  full 
recognition,  whether  of  an  absolute  kind,  which  views  other 
Churches  as  totally  lacking  something  essential,  or  of  a relative 
kind,  which  views  other  Churches  as  less  fully  provided  with  im- 
portant “means  of  grace.”  No  Church  would  be  justified  in  the 
practice  of  comity  if  it  sincerely  held  that  it  brought  to  men  truth 
or  sacramental  ministrations,  necessary  for  their  salvation,  not  avail- 
able in  other  Churches.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  apart  from  dif- 
ferences in  the  “temper”  of  various  localities,  the  Churches  most 
ready  to  practice  comity  are  those  most  ready  to  give  one  another 
full  recognition,  and  the  denominations  which  show  the  greatest 
hesitation  about  comity  are  those  which,  in  differences  concerning 
faith  or  orders  or  polity,  find  barriers  to  recognition. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  principle  of  “complementary  dif- 
ferences,” in  the  measure  that  it  is  accepted,  would  seem  to  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  practice  of  comity. 

5.  FEDERATION  AS  ORGANIZATION  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE  CO-OPERATION 
BETWEEN  THE  CHURCHES 

Federation  as  a form  of  organization  for  co-operative  action  is 
distinguished  from  the  form  described  above  (see  page  30  ff.)  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  interdenominational  organization  of  the  Churches, 
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as  such,  rather  than  of  agencies  of  the  Churches,  and  that  it  aims  to 
provide  for  comprehensive  co-operation  rather  than  co-operation  in 
a limited  field  of  action. 

Whether  the  word  “federation”  is  the  best  term  to  describe  this 
form  of  co-operation  is  probably  a fruitless  question,  since  the  usage 
is  well  established.  Other  terms  are  often  used  and  are  thought  by 
some  to  be  preferable,  such  as  “council,”  “alliance,”  “league  of 
churches”  or  “confederation.”  The  last-named  term  might  be  less 
misleading  in  strict  usage  to  keep  this  form  of  organization  uncon- 
fused with  “federal  union.”100 

Whatever  the  terms  chosen  to  denote  it,  the  form  of  interdenomi- 
national organization  to  which  we  here  refer  is  capable  of  tolerably 
plain  description  and  illustration.  “By  a council  or  federation  of 
Churches,  is  meant  the  churches  themselves  as  churches,  consult- 
ing and  co-operating  officially,  through  accredited  delegates,  for  all 
accepted  common  tasks.”101  The  Churches  joining  in  the  formation 
and  support  of  a “council”  or  “federation”  do  not  recognize  in  it 
any  superior  ecclesiastical  authority. 

“Membership  involves  only  the  maximum  co-operation  which 
the  principles,  policy,  and  polity  of  each  communion  permit. 
The  only  force  possible  in  such  a council  ...  is,  that  force 
which  comes  from  frequent  discussion  and  consequent  united 
opinion.  The  council  has  no  authority  to  assess  the  participat- 
ing Churches.  The  acceptance  of  financial  responsibilities  rests 
with  the  Church  that  joins.”1102 

Dr.  Douglass  has  proposed  the  following  definitions  to  distinguish 
a “federal  council”  in  this  sense  from  a “federal  union,”  as  used 
below. 


“Three  important  actual  differences  . . . distinguish  the  fed- 
eral council  from  what  is  ordinarily  thought  of  as  genuine 
corporate  union  of  the  federal  type: 

“ (1)  It  lacks  the  substantial  powers  which  characterize  a 
true  federal  union.  The  scope  of  its  functions  is  too  lim- 
ited. . . . 

“ (2)  Again,  the  field  of  unity  as  expressed  through  the  fed- 

100  See  page  40;  cf.  “Federation,”  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Sciences,  Vol.  6. 

101  Quoted  by  Committee  on  the  War  and  Religious  Outlook,  op.  cit.,  p.  115. 

™Ibid.,  p.  116. 
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eral  council  is  indeterminate.  Negatively,  it  is  not  a union  on 
the  basis  of  common  belief  or  common  government  such  as  are 
ordinarily  conceived  as  essential  to  a united  Church.  Positively, 
it  has  failed  to  define  even  a narrow  field  as  distinctively  its 
own.  ‘Whatever  may  better  be  done  in  unity  than  in  separa- 
tion’ may  vary  day  by  day— or  at  least  permits  unending  debate. 
No  government  could  exist  with  so  ill-defined  powers. 

“ (3)  Membership  is  entirely  revocable.”  . . ,103 

An  obvious  example  of  this  form  of  interdenominational  organiza- 
tion for  co-operative  action  on  a national  scale  is  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  The  world  version  of  this 
type  of  unity  is  found  in  the  Universal  Christian  Council  for  Life 
and  Work. 

6.  FEDERATION  AS  THE  IMMEDIATE  OR  ULTIMATE  GOAL 

Many  Churches  view  this  general  type  of  organization  for  co-oper- 
ative action  as  the  form  of  unity  we  should  seek  to  realize,  in  con- 
trast with  any  form  of  Corporate  Union  (see  page  39) . Dr.  Douglass 
has  concluded  from  a study  of  American  popular  religious  thinking 
that  this  is  the  dominant  ideal  in  American  Protestantism.  “They 
want  vital  unity,  with  room  for  variety,  but  with  some  corporate 
expression.  Co-ordination  of  functions,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
equality  of  the  Churches  are  more  highly  valued  than  ecclesiastical 
union.”104 

Some  of  the  Responses  of  the  Churches  to  the  Lausanne  Report 
present  the  view  that  “federation,”  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have 
been  using  it,  is  the  goal  of  the  Unity  Movement,  with  the  implied 
or  expressed  assumption  that  the  Churches  so  related  fully  recognize 
one  another.105  Still  others  favour  a federation  of  those  who  feel 
free  to  practise  intercommunion  or  who  share  in  Unity  of  Faith.106 

A considerable  number  view  federation  as  at  least  desirable  as  a 
next  step.107 

103  Douglass,  Church  Unity  Movements,  p.  248. 

10i  Ibid.,  p.  266. 

106  Cf.  the  Response  of  the  Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of  France,  Convic- 
tions, p.  45. 

108  Cf.  the  Responses  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  ibid., 
p.  54,  and  the  Union  of  Reformed  Evangelical  Churches  of  France,  ibid.,  p.  104. 

Cf.  the  Responses  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  U.  S.  A.,  ibid.,  p.  79,  the 
Church  of  Sweden,  ibid.,  p.  160,  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  France, 
ibid.,  p.  165. 
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A recent  writer  prophesies  the  gradual  transition  from  “federa- 
tion” to  “federal  union”  in  the  following  words: 

“The  future  of  interchurch  co-operative  movements  will  see 
the  extension  of  the  principles  of  federation  to  a logical  and 
practical  conclusion.  ...  As  to  jurisdiction,  a fuller  measure 
of  executive  power  will  be  given  to  interchurch  federations  de- 
fined by  constitutional  provision  and  adequately  supported  by 
public  opinion.  ...  No  longer  will  the  Federal  Council  be 
merely  “a  weak  federation”  resting  on  the  level  of  immediate 
consent,  but  it  will  become  a commanding  federal  government, 
the  kind  of  federal  union  of  which  Webster  spoke  when  he 
said,  ‘Union  and  liberty,  now  and  for  ever,  one  and  insepa- 
rable/ ”108 


D.  Corporate  Unity  and  Corporate  Union 

1.  CORPORATE  UNITY 

In  the  Unity  of  Mutual  Recognition  and  the  Unity  of  Co-operative 
Action,  as  we  have  sought  to  describe  them,  the  related  Churches 
remain  clearly  distinct  from  one  another  in  their  own  eyes  and  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  look  at  them  from  without.  They  still  func- 
tion as  separate  bodies.  Their  individual  histories  can  still  be 
written. 

But  there  is  a form  of  unity  which  goes  beyond  either  of  these. 
We  shall  call  this  other  form  of  unity  Corporate  Unity;  and  we 
shall  call  its  achievement  by  hitherto  separated  Churches  Corporate 
Union.  Whatever  we  may  agree  to  call  it,  we  can  point  to  it,  for,  as 
is  often  the  case,  our  powers  of  recognition  here  outrun  our  powers 
of  definition. 

The  unity  we  seek  to  indicate  is  found  in  the  fullest  measure  in 
the  territorial  branches  of  the  several  denominations,  as  in  the 
Church  of  Norway  or  the  United  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  or 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  the  Northern  Baptist  Churches,  U.  S.  A. 
It  is  found  less  ambiguously  in  some  of  the  main  communions  in 
their  aspect  as  international  bodies,  as  in  the  Anglican  Communion 
or  the  Orthodox  Church;  in  a very  shadowy  form,  in  world-Luther- 
anism,  Presbyterianism  or  Congregationalism. 

Corporate  Unity  is  found  most  unambiguously,  we  repeat,  in  the 
territorial  branches  of  the  several  denominations,  in  the  entities  we 


108  Quoted  by  H.  P.  Douglass,  Church  Unity  Movements,  p.  242. 
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feel  less  hesitation  about  calling  “a  body,”  and  of  which  we  speak 
most  confidently  in  the  singular,  as  the  United  Lutheran  Church  or 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.  It  appears  that  in  all  such  cases, 
there  is,  in  fact,  a high  degree  of  likeness  in  standards  of  faith, 
general  type  of  worship,  sacramental  usage,  forms  of  ministry  and 
of  polity.  The  likeness  of  worship  among  the  Friends  is  at  least 
as  recognizable  as  the  likeness  within  the  Church  of  England.  There 
is  diversity  in  all  these  cases,  but  against  a background  of  under- 
lying likeness.  It  goes  without  saying  that  in  all  these  cases  there  is 
found  the  Unity  of  Mutual  Recognition  and  its  expressions.  Inter- 
communion, exchange  of  membership,  ministrations  and  ministries 
are  practised  between  the  constituent  parts  of  each  single  Church 
without  any  barrier.  And  in  each  case  there  is  considerable  co-opera- 
tive action  between  the  parts,  though  it  is  entirely  possible  for  two 
local  Congregational  churches  or  two  local  Episcopal  churches  to 
be  in  competitive  rather  than  co-operative  relations  with  each  other. 

Yet  the  unity  which  marks  such  a body  as  we  are  now  considering 
is  not  adequately  characterized  by  these  terms.  What,  then,  are  the 
marks  of  Corporate  Unity?  Is  its  distinguishing  mark  a “state  of 
mind,”  a thing  of  the  spirit?  It  involves  for  its  members  a “con- 
sciousness of  kind”  which  transcends  local  divisions,  such  that  when 
a Baptist  from  New  York  enters  a Baptist  church  in  Chicago  he 
claims  it  as  his  church  and  expects  to  be  acknowledged  as  one  of 
them.  It  rests  upon  a general  assent  of  the  parts  to  the  fact  that 
they  belong  together  and  are  making  history  together.  It  is  bound 
up  with  common  memories  of  a past  that  is  peculiarly  their  past 
and  with  common  hopes  of  a future  which  is  peculiarly  their  future. 
How  largely  this  “consciousness  of  kind,”  this  aspect  of  spiritual 
unity  in  a Church,  is  bound  up  with  various  phases  of  outward 
likeness  is  one  of  the  questions  we  need  to  study  together. 

Are  there  no  more  objective  and  tangible  marks  of  Corporate 
Unity  than  these?  The  most  general  objective  work  of  Corporate 
Unity  is  behaving  as  a body,  functioning  as  a living  whole,  main- 
taining recognizable  identity  in  space  and  time.  That  is  a mark  of 
such  of  these  “bodies,”  to  which  we  give  the  title  of  “a  Church.”  In 
the  clearest  cases,  there  are  some  recognized  agencies  of  common 
action,  organs  that  shape  the  policy  for  the  body  as  a whole,  and 
agencies  that  carry  out  these  functions.  These  serve  both  as  symbols 
of  its  unitary  life  and  instruments  of  its  unitary  life.  A Church  as  a 
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Corporate  Unity  may  be  given  its  effective  unity  of  life  by  a written 
constitution  and  by  central  legislative  and  administrative  organs 
with  defined  powers.  Another  Church  may  manifest  the  broad  char- 
acter of  a corporate  body  in  effective  central  controls  which  are 
mainly  in  the  form  of  distinctive  customs  and  traditions  and  as- 
sumptions. 

What  we  are  calling  “Corporate  Unity”  is,  then,  a variable  thing. 
The  Church  of  England  is,  for  example,  a fairly  definite  body,  in- 
clusive of  much  diversity,  but  functioning  as  a whole.  It  can  be 
located.  One  can  have  dealings  with  it.  Thoughts  and  movements 
circulate  freely  within  it.  Communications  are  open  between  its 
parts.  It  possesses  organs  for  common  action.  The  same  could  be 
said  of  the  Church  of  Sweden  or  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Could  the 
same  be  said  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  the  United  States, 
or  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales?  They  are  cer- 
tainly characterized  by  a looser  organization  of  their  common  life. 
In  a strictly  legal  sense,  there  is  no  central  organ  which  can  compel 
the  parts  to  behave  as  parts  of  the  whole.  But  effective  controls  are 
operative,  nonetheless.  In  the  main,  the  parts  respond  to  these 
central  controls.  Most  local  Congregational  Churches  act  like  Con- 
gregational Churches  and  as  part  of  the  Congregational  body.  They 
maintain  recognizable  character  as  such.  If  they  depart  too  radically, 
they  cease  to  be  parts  of  the  body.  As  a result  of  the  looser  controls, 
there  is  probably  more  local  “independency”  in  Congregationalism 
than  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  it  is  not  entirely  lacking  in  the 
more  close-knit  Churches. 

If  we  accept  “behaving  like  a body,”  “functioning  as  a living 
whole,”  “maintaining  recognizable  identity  in  space  and  time”  as 
the  most  general  outward  mark  of  Corporate  Unity,  we  see  it  in 
the  main  communions  in  their  aspect  as  international  bodies,  but 
less  definitely  than  in  their  territorial  branches.  The  Anglican  Com- 
munion certainly  shows  such  a character;  Orthodox  Churches  cer- 
tainly do.  Can  we  deny  it  entirely  to  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  or 
to  Churches  with  a Congregational  polity,  or  to  the  Societies  of 
Friends,  as  world  communities? 

The  consideration  of  actual  “cases”  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
express  the  measure  of  identification  to  be  made  between  Govern- 
mental Unity  and  Corporate  Unity.  Is  not  Governmental  Unity 
a special  form  of  Corporate  Unity,  the  most  close-knit  and  clear- 
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cut  form?  The  Congregational  Churches  and  the  Baptist  Churches 
within  a single  territory  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  “federations,” 
even  as  “confederations”  of  autonomous,  local  churches,  associated 
for  co-operative  action.  Such  central  organs  as  they  have  developed 
are  spoken  of  as  “consultative”  or  “advisory,”  and  the  fact  is  stressed 
that  they  do  not,  in  strict  law,  possess  any  power  to  control  the  local 
organizations.  Would  it  be  accurate  to  say  that  they  are  “confedera- 
tions” which  are  in  process  of  becoming  “federal  unions,”  in  the 
sense  that  the  central  organs  of  control  actually  possess  effective 
prestige,  although  the  federal  principle  is  strongly  emphasized  in 
the  autonomous  powers  reserved  to  the  constituent  parts?  If  this  is 
true,  much  the  same  might  be  said,  as  far  as  government  is  con- 
cerned, of  the  Anglican  Communion  as  a federation  of  territorial 
Churches  of  the  same  family.  Legally  these  territorial  units  of 
Anglicanism  are  entirely  autonomous:  there  is  no  central  govern- 
ment. In  the  words  of  the  Encyclical  Letter  of  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference of  1930:  “This  Communion  is  a commonwealth  of  Churches 
without  a central  constitution;  it  is  a federation  without  a federal 
government.”  The  Lambeth  Conference  is  the  only  governing  organ 
of  the  whole  Communion,  and  that  is  advisory  and  consultative.  But 
its  effective  prestige  is  considerable.  Its  symbolic  and  instrumental 
importance  for  the  whole  Communion  is  great.  And,  quite  apart 
from  this  organ,  there  are  like  structures  in  the  forms  of  ministry 
and  the  very  similar  forms  of  worship,  which  are  recognized  both 
by  those  within  the  Communion  and  those  without  as  unifying 
forces.  Could  not  the  same  be  said  of  Congregationalism  on  a na- 
tional scale,  allowing  for  the  fact  that  in  one  case  the  local  con- 
gregation and  in  the  other  the  territorial  Church  is  the  outstanding 
unit? 

In  the  case  of  Orthodoxy,  with  its  twenty  or  more  autocephalous 
Churches,  there  is  no  organ  to  represent  and  act  for  them  all  at 
present,  and  they  experience  great  difficulty  in  convening  a pan- 
Orthodox  synod.109  These  Churches  cannot  be  said  to  possess  gov- 
ernmental unity  in  the  sense  of  having  a unitary  government,  or 
even  of  being  an  operative  federal  union.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
total  thing  we  call  “Orthodoxy”  is  profoundly  controlling  of  the 
behaviour  of  each  autocephalous  Orthodox  Church.  Is  this  true, 
however,  in  any  different  sense  from  that  in  which  the  total  thing 
109  Cf.  Archbishop  Germanos,  op.  cit.,  p.  58. 
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we  call  Congregationalism  controls  the  behaviour  of  each  auton- 
omous Congregational  Church? 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a neat  line  between  Corporate  Unity  in  its 
more  general  form  and  in  its  more  specific  form  as  involving  Gov- 
ernmental Unity.  There  is,  nevertheless,  such  a thing  as  Govern- 
mental Unity.  Within  the  category  of  Governmental  Unity  we  may 
distinguish  between  the  federal  form  of  government  and  the  unitary 
form.  The  Church  of  Rome  would  be  generally  recognized  as  the 
one  clear  case  of  a unitary  church  government  on  an  international 
scale.  The  Church  of  England  or  the  Church  of  Scotland  or  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  and  many  other  examples,  would 
illustrate  unitary  church  government  on  a national  scale.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  clear  instances  of  a full-fledged  federal  union  of  the 
type  best  illustrated  by  the  United  States,  where  substantial  and 
defined  powers  are  irrevocably  given  to  the  central  government, 
and  substantial  powers  are  at  the  same  time  reserved  to  the  local 
governments.  Such  systems  usually  “have  evolved  from  looser  unions 
or  conditions  of  complete  independence.110  The  nearest  analogy 
would  be  the  Baptist  and  Congregational  bodies,  which,  however, 
we  have  viewed  as  being  in  a transitional  stage  between  loose  con- 
federation and  federal  union. 

2.  CORPORATE  UNION— CHURCH  UNION 

Corporate  church  union  is  the  achievement  of  Corporate  Unity 
by  hitherto  separated  Churches.  “Corporate  union  . . . takes  place 
when  independent  and  self-determining  religious  bodies  form  one 
body  where  there  were  two  or  more  previously.”111  In  the  terms 
we  have  used,  it  occurs  when  Churches  that  have  behaved  as  two 
bodies  begin  to  behave  as  one  body.  This  is  illustrated  in  all  the 
cases  summarized  in  Report  4 of  this  Commission  as  “union  con- 
summated” or  unions  tested  and  reinforced.  It  was  the  goal  in  many 
of  the  proposals  and  negotiations  there  described.  In  all  these  in- 
stances where  corporate  union  has  clearly  occurred,  the  uniting 
Churches  have  entered  into  a governmental  union.  Are  we  to  con- 
clude from  this  that  corporate  union  is  not  possible  apart  from 
some  form  of  governmental  union?  Naturally,  the  nature  of  the 
resulting  body  depends  on  the  elements  joined.  When  two  congre- 

uoj Encyclopedia  of  Social  Sciences , Vol.  6,  p.  174. 
m Douglass,  Church  Unity  Movements , p.  239. 
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gationally  organized  bodies  merge,  the  result  will  be  a loosely  or- 
ganized body  but  one  which  manifests  Corporate  Unity  in  the  same 
measure  and  about  the  same  form  as  the  original  bodies. 

We  should  not  class  the  establishment  of  intercommunion  be- 
tween the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Sweden,  or  be- 
tween the  Church  of  England  and  the  Old  Catholic  Church  as  cor- 
porate union,  not  chiefly  because  their  governments  remain  entirely 
independent,  but  because  they  continue  to  behave  as  separate  bodies 
in  practically  every  way  in  which  they  did  before  the  mutual  recog- 
nition. 

In  none  of  the  cases  of  corporate  union  that  have  taken  place  has 
the  resulting  Church  taken  the  form  of  a federal  union,  in  the  sense 
that  the  originally  distinct  Churches  retain  their  identity  within  a 
composite  church  and  preserve  substantial  powers  after  the  union. 
The  only  sense  in  which  any  of  them  could  be  described  as  a federal 
union  is  one  in  which  the  Churches  which  were  parties  to  it  were 
already  of  that  type.  At  least  once  a plan  for  a federal  union  of  a 
number  of  separated  Churches  has  been  proposed  and  considered, 
namely,  the  so-called  Philadelphia  plan.112  At  the  Lausanne  Con- 
ference, the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  outlined  a plan  of  federal  union 
for  the  main  denominations  of  England.113 

A special  and  limited  form  of  church  union,  far  removed  from 
the  main  concerns  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement,  but  not  to 
be  neglected  in  a survey  of  the  whole  Unity  Movement,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  mergers  of  local  congregations  of  various  denominations 
to  form  a single  local  church  without  waiting  for  action  upon  a 
denominational  or  national  scale.114  Some  of  these  local  unions 
take  the  form  of  “federated  churches,”  in  which  the  uniting  groups 
retain  their  identity  and  their  wider  denominational  connections 
after  joining  under  the  pastoral  care  of  one  man,  or  a staff  of  men; 
some  adopt  the  name  “community  church,”  and  have  no  connex- 
ions with  denominational  organizations  and  enterprizes;  and  in 
still  other  cases  the  local  group  arbitrarily  identifies  itself  with  a 
particular  denomination  in  order  to  maintain  wider  connexions. 
Such  unions  are  most  likely  to  occur  among  local  congregations 
of  Churches  between  which  there  is  no  bar  to  mutual  recognition. 

113  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  245. 

113  Cf.  Faith  and  Order,  p.  331  ff. 

114  Cf.  Douglass,  Church  Unity  Movements,  p.  48. 
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The  potential  significance  of  such  local  unions  for  more  widespread 
corporate  unions  is  illustrated  by  the  considerable  number  of  them 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  successful  formation  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada. 

3.  THE  AMBIGUITY  OF  THE  TERM  “ORGANIC  UNITY” 

One  of  the  most  widely  used  terms  in  the  discussion  of  Church 
Unity  is  the  phrase  “Organic  Unity.”  We  have  avoided  its  use  up 
to  this  point  because  it  evidently  carries  quite  different  meanings 
for  many  who  employ  it,  and  by  frequent  use  has  been  fixed  for 
them  in  these  different  meanings. 

Many  certainly  use  “Organic  Unity”  as  a synonym  for  Govern- 
mental Unity.  Some  identify  it  with  particular  types  of  Govern- 
mental Unity,  “involving  a hierarchical  form  of  Church  Gov- 
ernment, regarded  as  of  divine  appointment,”  or  with  “monarchic 
unity,  such  as  we  have  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.”  Others 
appear  to  identify  Organic  Unity  with  Sacramental  Unity  and  full 
intercommunion.  “What,  then,  is  the  principle  of  organic  unity 
that  makes  the  Church  one?  It  is  . . . realized  through  the  sacra- 
mental union  of  the  members  with  the  Head,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  ...  It  is  His  life,  flowing  sacramentally  through  every  mem- 
ber of  His  Church,  which  makes  that  Church  one.”115 

Many  Anglican  writers  conceive  of  Organic  Unity  as  realized 
when  intercommunion  is  made  possible  by  the  existence  of  a min- 
istry acknowledged  as  possessing  the  authority  of  the  whole  body, 
without  the  necessity  of  close  governmental  relationships  between 
the  territorial  Churches  thus  joined  in  Sacramental  Unity.  This 
conception  is  best  illustrated  by  the  Anglican  Communion  itself 
or  by  the  Orthodox  Churches.  Do  these  writers  assume  that  the 
achievement  of  such  a ministry  would  be  accompanied  necessarily 
by  that  unity  of  effective  central  controls  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred above?  Do  they  assume  that  “Catholic  tradition”  would  ef- 
fectively shape  the  behaviour  of  Churches  so  related,  even  though 
no  organs  of  common  government  were  in  operation? 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said,  in  connexion  with  the  ap- 
proval of  intercommunion  with  the  Old  Catholic  Church,  “I  hope 
that  there  may  gradually  be  built  a great  organism  of  Churches 

115  G.  D.  Rosenthal,  in  Union  of  Christendom,  “The  Unity  of  the  Church 
the  Basis  of  a Christian  World  Order”  (pamphlet) , p.  2. 
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throughout  the  world,  each  fulfilling  its  own  function,  yet  united, 
not  by  mere  sentiment,  but  by  a definite  unit  of  structure,  both  in 
faith  and  order.” 

By  “a  ministry  acknowledged  as  possessing  the  authority  of  the 
whole  body”  is  meant  something  more  than  likeness  in  the  form  of 
the  ministry,  or  even  a mutual  recognition  of  ministries.  It  means 
that  the  ministry  would  be,  in  its  inner  meaning  and  outer  action, 
an  organ  of  the  one  body.  That  would  certainly  constitute  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  what  we  have  called  Corporate  Unity.  The  point 
which  might  be  questioned  is  whether  this  aspect  of  Corporate 
Unity  can  be  divorced  as  completely  from  other  provisions  for  re- 
alistic community  of  life  and  action  as  its  proponents  sometimes 
seem  to  suggest.  The  question  could  be  made  concrete  by  asking 
again  whether  the  unity  now  found  between  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Church  of  Sweden,  or  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Old  Catholic  Church,  is  “organic”  in  this  sense,  and,  if  not,  what 
more  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  so  (see  page  26) . 

4.  “organic  unity”  versus  “federation”— what  is  the  issue? 

The  variable  meaning  of  the  phrase  “Organic  Unity”  contributes 
to  the  uncertainty  as  to  exactly  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the 
much-used  antithesis  between  Federation  and  Organic  Unity  as  al- 
ternative goals  for  the  Unity  Movement.  This  uncertainty  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  Federation  is  used  variably  to  denote  both 
the  looser  forms  of  organization  for  co-operative  action  and  the  fed- 
eral forms  of  Government  Unity. 

There  is  an  all-too-human  tendency  for  the  advocates  of  one  or 
the  other  of  these  forms  of  unity  to  caricature  the  other  side  or 
present  it  in  extreme  forms.  The  proponents  of  Federation  are  in- 
clined to  interpret  Organic  Unity  as  implying  a very  rigorous  uni- 
formity of  doctrine  and  structure  and  a close-knit  governmental 
pattern.  The  proponents  of  Organic  Unity,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
picture  Federation  as  no  unity  at  all,  but  simply  the  loosest  associa- 
tion of  the  existing  Churches.  In  rebuttal  the  defenders  of  Organic 
Unity  point  out  the  great  freedom  and  diversity  compatible  with 
it,  and  insist  that  it  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Governmental  Unity 
of  the  Roman  type.  And  the  defenders  of  Federation  insist  that  it 
may  be  not  only  a step  towards  Corporate  Unity  but  also  a genuine 
form  of  Corporate  Unity.  The  fact  that  these  terms  have  been 
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fairly  widely  adopted  by  those  representing  rival  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  Church  Unity  suggests  that  deeper  issues  lie  back  of 
the  terms. 

These  issues  are  stated  and  interpreted  in  various  ways.  Is  the 
underlying  difference  that  between  a pragmatic  and  a dogmatic  or 
authoritarian  approach?  The  former  looks  on  the  existing  Churches 
in  their  separation  and  asks  how,  as  a matter  of  practical  policy, 
they  may  be  brought  into  more  effective  unity.  The  latter  starts 
from  authoritarian  positions  defining  the  faith  and  structure  of  the 
Church,  and  asks  how  a Church  conforming  to  this  pattern  can  be 
achieved.  This  contrast  in  approaches  is  genuine,  but  does  not  cor- 
respond with  that  between  Federation  and  Organic  Unity.  For  some 
who  approach  the  matter  pragmatically  may  be  convinced  that 
Organic  Unity,  in  the  sense  of  Corporate  Unity,  is  the  only  solution 
of  our  practical  difficulties.  Likewise,  some  who  approach  the  matter 
dogmatically  may  adhere  dogmatically  to  radical  “independency.” 

Is  the  issue  at  bottom  between  those  for  whom  the  focus  of  the 
Church’s  life  is  ethical,  and  who  are  therefore  most  concerned  to 
secure  the  joining  of  hands  in  the  ethical  tasks  of  the  Churches,  and 
those  for  whom  the  heart  of  the  Church’s  life  is  mystical  and  sacra- 
mental and  who  are,  accordingly,  most  concerned  with  Sacramental 
Unity? 

Another  suggestion  as  to  the  basic  issue  is  that  Federation  in- 
evitably implies  the  existence  of  a number  of  distinct  Churches, 
whereas  the  supporters  of  Organic  Unity  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  there  always  is  and  can  be  only  one  Church. 

This  was  the  position  taken  by  Canon  Lacey: 

“Federation  starts  from  the  existence  of  a number  of  sov- 
ereign states;  federal  union  is  a junction  of  originally  inde- 
pendent units,  which  have  agreed  to  abate  their  sovereignty  by 
delegating  certain  powers  to  a common  organ  of  govern- 
ment. . . . The  unity  of  the  Church  is  original.  ...  It  is  a 
fundamental  postulate  of  Independency  that  the  original  unity 
of  the  Church  ...  is  invisible  . . . the  visible  Church  is  noth- 
ing else  but  a number  of  independent  congregations.  [He  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  absolute  bar  to  federation]  is  the  conception 
of  Independency.  This  conception  is  essential  to  the  method  of 
federation;  the  units  must  be  independent  before  they  can  be 
conjoined  in  a federal  union.  And  I put  it  to  you  that  this 
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conception  cannot  be  accepted.  It  involves  a denial  of  the 
visible  unity  of  the  Church.”116 

The  differences  and  difficulties  illustrated  by  these  references  are 
closely  connected  with  assumptions  about  our  existing  situation. 
Three  possible  assumptions  appear  to  be  open  to  us:  (1)  that 
there  is  one  Church,  of  which  all  the  existing  Churches  are  parts, 
and  that  our  task  is  to  achieve  a more  manifest  unity  within  this  one 
Church,  (2)  that  there  are  distinct  Churches,  and  our  task  is  to 
unite  them  in  some  form  of  unity,  (3)  that  there  is  one  Church, 
and  that  one  or  more  of  the  bodies  laying  claim  to  the  name  are 
that  one  Church.  In  which  case,  the  task  is  to  reunite  with  it  those 
who  are  not  now  a part  of  that  one  Church.  No  mutual  under- 
standing is  possible  save  on  the  basis  of  the  utmost  frankness  and 
clarity  concerning  these  assumptions. 

5.  ATTITUDES  TOWARDS  CORPORATE  UNION  EXPRESSED  IN 
THE  RESPONSES 

In  the  light  of  our  discussion  of  Corporate  Unity  and  Corporate 
Union,  we  may  now  consider  the  Responses  of  the  Churches  to  the 
Lausanne  Report  in  their  bearing  on  this  form  of  unity.  The  replies 
of  the  following  Churches  express  the  view  that  Corporate  Church 
Union  is  undesirable  or,  in  any  case,  quite  impracticable: 

The  United  Lutheran  Church  in  America,117  the  Union  of  the 
Reformed  Evangelical  Churches  of  France,118  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Church  of  South  Africa,119  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention, 
U.  S.  A.120  and  the  Church  of  Norway.121 

The  Responses  of  the  Reformed  Church,  U.  S.  A.122  and  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland123  favour  “organic 
union”  as  the  ultimate  goal  without  defining  it. 

As  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  this  report,  the  Orthodox 
Church  and  the  Anglican  Communion  view  the  goal  as  “Organic 
Unity”  in  a sense  best  illustrated  by  the  type  of  Corporate  Unity 
found  within  these  communions. 

118  T.  A.  Lacey,  Unity  and  Schism,  pp.  125  ff. 

117  Convictions,  p.  165.  120  Ibid.,  p.  55.  122  Ibid.,  p.  221. 

118  Ibid.,  p.  103.  121  Ibid.,  p.  152.  183  Ibid.,  p.  77. 

139  Ibid.,  P.  47- 


CHAPTER  III 


UNDERLYING  DIFFERENCES  IN  DOCTRINAL 
VIEWPOINTS  AS  AFFECTING  THE 
MEANING  OF  UNITY 

HE  task  of  this  Commission  is  not  to  consider  the  differences 


JL  in  faith  between  Christian  groups,  and  how  they  might  be 
composed.  Nor  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Church  a topic  included  in  the  Edinburgh  Conference.  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  to  consider  Church  Unity  without  recognizing 
that  the  interpretation  of  what  constitutes  this  unity  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  doctrinal  differences  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Church.  Without,  then,  discussing  these  differences  with  any 
adequate  fulness,  it  is  needful  to  point  out  their  relation  to  our 


subject. 


There  is  no  Christian  body  which  does  not  hold  that  the  Church 
is  more  than  a merely  human  association,  no  matter  how  devout  the 
members  of  that  association  might  be.  All  agree  that  there  is  a 
divine  element  here,  a divine  deed  that  must  enter  in  to  constitute 
the  Church  of  Christ.1  Is  it  not  just  here  that  doctrinal  differences 
determine  our  several  conceptions  of  the  Church’s  unity?  What  is 
that  divine  element  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  Church 
of  Christ? 

We  are  familiar  with  the  many  items  that  enter  in  here:  Scrip- 
tures, creed,  sacraments,  orders,  the  preached  Word,  the  indwell- 
ing Christ  or  Spirit  of  God,  the  religious  experience  which  marks 
men  who  are  “saved,”  a certain  moral-spiritual  quality  of  life.  But 
in  all  the  varieties  of  ways  in  which  these  elements  are  united,  or 
emphasis  is  placed  on  one  or  another,  there  are  broad  distinctions 
that  can  be  made,  even  though  they  commonly  represent  trends 
rather  than  hard  and  fast  positions. 

What  are  the  fundamental  distinctions  in  the  diverse  conceptions 
of  the  Church?  A number  of  suggestions  for  the  definition  of  these 
distinctions  are  current. 

1 Cf.  Report  III  of  the  Lausanne  Conference,  Faith  and  Order , p.  462. 
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i.  A “Corporate”  versus  an  “Individualistic”  View  of 
the  Church? 

Is  the  basic  contrast  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  an  antithesis  be- 
tween a corporate  and  an  individualistic  view  of  the  Church,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  Christian  life?  This  contrast  is  widely  used.  Thus 
an  English  Free  Church  writer  speaks  of 

“the  fundamental  question  as  to  whether  the  Church  derives 
its  existence  from  an  original  endowment  of  life,  from  which 
essential  power  must  continue  to  be  derived  through  a certain 
prescribed  channel,  or  from  individual  centres  of  life,  springing 
up  spontaneously  and  independently,  which  tend  to  unite  by 
natural  attraction.”2 

Anglican  writers  constantly  stress  the  corporate  nature  of  the 
Church  and  the  Christian  life. 

“The  members  of  Christ  are  members  one  of  another,  even 
in  their  deepest  relations  to  God.  These  relations  are  not  exclu- 
sively incorporate,  and  what  is  called  ‘personal  religion’  is  a 
very  real  and  precious  thing.  But  the  personal  is  dependent 
upon  the  social  and  corporate.  We  are  by  nature  social  and 
mutually  dependent  beings.  So  it  is  that,  in  our  conception  of 
things,  God  wills  to  bestow  His  grace  in  and  through  Christ, 
but  through  Him  as  Head  of  a mystical  Body,  the  members 
of  which  are  to  be  nourished  and  blessed  in  their  corporate 
relationship.”3 

Canon  Lacey  made  the  same  point  in  connexion  with  a distinction 
between  a “natural”  and  a “voluntary”  human  association. 

“We  are  familiar  with  two  kinds  of  human  association;  you 
may  call  them  natural  and  voluntary.  . . . One  does  recognize 
the  voluntary  character,  let  us  say  of  a club,  a society  into  which 
a man  enters  of  his  own  will  and  the  will  of  his  fellows,  and 
from  which  he  can  usually  withdraw  himself  at  his  own 
pleasure.  Set  over  against  this  the  family,  the  primary  and 
typical  form  of  natural  association.  A man  is  born  into  it,  and 
he  cannot  sever  the  link  which  binds  him  to  it.  . . . The 
Church  is  a natural  association.”4 

2 A.  Black  et  al.,  Pathways  to  Christian  Unity,  p.  174. 

3 F.  J.  Hall,  Christian  Reunion  in  Ecumenical  Light,  p.  83. 

4T.  A.  Lacey,  Unity  and  Schism,  p.  137. 
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The  corporate  emphasis  is  often  presented  as  a distinctly  “Cath- 
olic" note.  But  ample  “Protestant”  testimony  could  be  gathered  to 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  “the  members  of  Christ  are  members 
one  of  another,  even  in  their  deepest  relation  to  God.”  And  Presby- 
terians and  Lutherans  would  insist  that  the  Church  in  its  corporate 
capacity  comes  to  the  individual  bearing  the  “means  of  grace.” 
“The  Presbyterian  Churches  are  Churches.  . . . Calvinists  and  Lu- 
therans amid  all  their  differences  have  been  agreed,  from  the  out- 
set, that  the  Church  is  not  a mere  conventicle.”5  If  “individualism” 
means  that  the  Christian  life  is  a private  matter,  a personal  ex- 
perience independent  of  the  fellowship  and  witness  of  the  Church, 
it  is  not  representative  of  any  of  the  Churches. 

2.  “Church  Type”  versus  “Sect  Type”? 

Is  the  underlying  difference,  then,  to  be  seen  in  the  popular  con- 
trast between  “church  type”  and  “sect  type”?  No  one  can  deny 
that  “voluntarism”  is  an  important  element  in  the  conception  of 
the  Church  cherished  in  some  bodies,  notably  among  the  Baptists. 
“Church  membership  must  be  voluntary  and  on  the  basis  of  a per- 
sonal confession  of  faith.”  In  so  far  as  this  or  any  other  body  ad- 
heres to  this  principle  they  belong  in  the  sect  type.  As  Troeltsch 
defined  it,  “The  Christian  fellowship  ...  is  conceived  as  a society 
whose  life  is  constantly  renewed  by  the  deliberate  allegiance  and 
personal  work  of  individual  members.”  But  this  distinction,  how- 
ever useful,  is  far  from  absolute  and  tends  to  break  down  in  prac- 
tice. 


“It  has  been  acutely  pointed  out  that  the  distinction  between 
the  Church  and  the  sect  very  quickly  breaks  down.  Sectarian- 
ism of  a pure  type  cannot  outlast  its  first  generation;  because, 
as  soon  as  it  attempts  to  perpetuate  itself  with  its  own  children 
and  adherents,  it  must  use  education  and  discipline  as  means. 
These  are  impossible  except  as  institutionalized  functions.  The 
history  of  all  American  sects  shows  how  ethics,  doctrine  and 
administration  continuously  become  more  traditional.”6 

In  practice,  the  bodies  with  a tradition  of  “voluntarism”  come  to  be- 
have very  much  like  bodies  with  a strong  “Church”  tradition. 

6J.  Moffatt,  The  Presbyterian  Churches , p.  3. 

9 H.  P.  Douglass,  Church  Unity  Movements  in  the  United  States , p.  152. 
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3.  An  “Institutional”  versus  a “Spiritual”  Conception 
of  the  Church? 

Perhaps  the  most  illuminating  suggestion  for  distinguishing  fun- 
damental ideas  of  the  Church  as  they  bear  on  the  meaning  of  its 
unity  is  that  which  contrasts  an  institutional  conception  with  a 
spiritual  or  vital  conception.  By  the  “institutional”  is  here  meant 
something  that  has  been  instituted  or  established  or  given  to  men 
directly  by  God,  something  definite,  objective  and  unchanging,  to 
which  one  can  point  as  divine.  An  infallible  sacred  Scripture,  a 
body  of  creeds  which  give  final  statement  to  a revelation  conceived 
as  communicated  doctrine,  the  Church  with  its  orders  and  sacra- 
ments conceived  as  an  institution  of  salvation,  determined  by  God 
in  just  this  fashion,  or  some  particular  ordinances  or  rites  to  be 
accepted  after  one  specific  form— these  all  illustrate  the  institutional 
idea. 

The  other  conception  may  be  called  vital  or  spiritual  simply  for 
want  of  a better  name.  Obviously  a high  appreciation  of  the 
spiritual  is  not  excluded  by  the  institutional  conception.  But  there 
is  a difference  in  emphasis  and  in  point  of  view.  For  this  second 
position,  the  institutional  expressions  of  Christianity  in  their  specific 
forms  are  not  de  jure  divino.  They  are  instruments,  and  to  be 
judged  as  such.  They  have  come  to  being  through  historical  devel- 
opment, and  they  are  subject  to  further  change.  True,  the  Scriptures 
are  not  subject  to  change  or  addition,  but  they  have  come  through 
an  historical  process,  and,  while  final  as  an  historic  source  for  the 
Christian  revelation,  are  not  equally  significant  in  all  parts  or 
determinative  in  their  letter.  The  decisive  matter  in  Christianity 
and  so  in  the  Church  is  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit  and  Will  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ,  the  mediation  of  His  Spirit  and  life  to  men  and  the 
expression  of  that  Spirit  in  all  the  life  of  men.7 

This  conception  is  clearly  represented  by  Dr.  Selbie  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  Congregationalism. 

7 The  intimate  relation  between  this  distinction  and  the  whole  Doctrine  of 
Grace  is  obvious.  Since  this  is  to  be  a chief  theme  for  discussion  at  the  Edinburgh 
Conference,  and  a report  on  that  subject  will  be  before  the  Conference,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  refer  to  it  here.  How  does  the  Grace  of 
God  come  to  men?  How  is  that  which  is  in  Christ  appropriated  by  men?  A 
consideration  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  Church  is  inseparable  from 
such  questions. 
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“They  [the  founders  of  Congregationalism]  believed  that 
where  Christ  is,  there  is  His  Church,  and  that  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  in  His  name,  there  is  He.  So  to  them  the 
Church  was  not  founded  on  any  organization,  orders  or  tradi- 
tion, but  simply  on  the  living  presence  of  Christ  with  His  peo- 
ple. And  that  presence  was  surely  granted  only  to  those  who  met 
in  His  name,  i.  e.  were  seeking  His  ends,  following  His  lead,  and 
dominated  by  His  spirit.  ...  In  other  words,  their  whole  con- 
ception of  the  Church  was  profoundly  spiritual,  and  its  organi- 
zation was  but  the  outcome  and  expression  of  its  life.”8 

The  distinction  between  an  “institutional”  and  a “spiritual”  view 
of  the  Church,  as  we  have  used  these  terms,  is  closely  parallel  to 
that  between  a pragmatic  and  a dogmatic  approach  to  the  problem 
of  unity  (see  page  43) . While  it  is  frequently  identified  with  the 
Catholic-Protestant  contrast,  we  must  recognize  that  Protestants  are 
not  infrequently  strong  institutionalists.  Dr.  Douglass  has  observed 
that  bodies  of  the  “independent”  tradition,  laying  much  weight  on 
the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Church, 

“have  often  manifested  in  their  separations  all  the  institu- 
tional qualities  expressed  in  the  most  highly  consolidated  of 
the  World-Churches.  They  have  enforced  belief,  hinged  salva- 
tion upon  the  proper  observance  of  ordinances,  disciplined  and 
excommunicated  members  from  the  actual  social  group.  Yet 
they  have  kept  on  defining  the  Church  as  belonging  exclusively 
to  the  spiritual  order.”9 

The  bearing  of  these  conceptions  of  the  Church  on  the  positions 
taken  in  relation  to  the  various  forms  of  unity  which  we  have  out- 
lined is  too  obvious  to  need  development  here. 

4.  More  Far-reaching  Questions 

Since  Christian  thought  is  not  a collection  of  disconnected  parts, 
differences  on  any  particular  topic  are  generally  found  to  reach  back 
into  more  ultimate  differences.  So  it  is  here.  The  institutional  and 
spiritual  conceptions  of  the  Church  are  related  to  varying  concep- 
tions as  to  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world  and  His  way  with  men. 
The  former  tends  to  emphasize  the  transcendence,  the  power  and 
the  otherness  of  God.  The  action  of  God  is  conceived  as  direct 

8 W.  B.  Selbie,  Congregationalism,  pp.  2 ff. 

•Douglass,  op . cit.,  p.  255. 
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action,  unconditioned:  God  speaks,  and  it  is  done.  What  is  done 
is  therefore  conceived  as  perfect  and  final,  whether  in  original  cre- 
ation, in  revelation  through  Scripture,  in  creeds  formulated  under 
the  direction  of  His  Spirit  or  merely  reproducing  the  infallible  truth 
of  Scripture,  or  in  the  establishment  of  a Church  with  definitely 
prescribed  orders  and  sacraments. 

In  the  other  case  God’s  relation  is  conceived  in  more  immanent 
fashion.  Alike  in  nature  and  man  there  is  the  thought  of  a living 
process  which  is  sustained  and  shaped  by  the  divine  Spirit  but  is 
not  a merely  passive  or  mechanical  resultant.  As  immanence  is  not 
lacking  in  the  first  position,  so  the  idea  of  transcendence  and  power 
is  not  wanting  here.  But  the  transcendent  God  is  personal-ethical 
and  He  deals  with  man  as  a personal-ethical  being.  There  can  be 
no  religion  without  the  inclusion  of  both  the  transcendent  and  the 
immanent,  the  “ultimate  and  intimate,”  in  the  concept  of  God; 
but  there  may  be  a different  emphasis  and  the  emphasis  will  make 
a great  difference. 

It  is  not  in  the  province  of  this  report  to  discuss  these  ultimate 
questions,  but  they  concern  the  unity  movement  in  its  long  task. 
To  avoid  such  differences  is  not  to  aid  unity;  until  they  are  under- 
stood, we  have  not  attained  one  precious  form  of  unity,  the  Unity 
of  Mutual  Understanding. 
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